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CHAPTEE  I 

THE  LITTLE  DINNER 

The  little  dinner  is  a recent  social  product.  It  is  the 
golden  mean  devised  by  those  whose  incomes  were 
too  small  for  the  heavy  dinner-party  of  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  courses,  and  who  had  too  much 
taste  to  invite  stranger  guests  to  the  so-called  fam- 
ily dinner  of  former  days. 

In  that  nondescript  meal  there  were  usually  but 
three  courses ; soup  formed  the  first  stage,  and  it  was 
generally  a heavy  soup.  The  second  course  was  a 
motley  collection  of  meat  or  fish  and  vegetables, 
salads,  side-dishes  that  would  now  pose  as  entrees,  and 
relishes.  These  last  were  served  in  small  saucers. 
The  third  and  final  course  consisted  of  a variety  of 
sweets,  pies,  puddings,  ice-cream,  fruit,  etc.  All,  as 
a rule,  was  brought  to  the  table  at  once. 

With  this  meal  was  served  tea  or  coffee,  or  both. 
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at  whatever  stage  suited  the  hostess.  Generally  they 
were  drunk  in  large  cups  with  the  meat  course,  or, 
as  it  was  sometimes  styled  by  the  cooks  and  house- 
keepers of  the  day,  ‘‘the  dinner.”  By  this  term 
they  distinguished  the  pre  - eminently  important 
part  of  the  feast  from  the  triviality  of  the  soup 
that  preceded  and  the  frivolity  of  the  dessert  that 
followed  the  true  centre  of  the  repast. 

Such  was  the  big  family  dinner  of  other  days. 

The  big  dinner-party  of  the  same  period  was  not 
much  better,  viewed  from  the  existing  standpoint  of 
gastronomic  taste. 

Instead  of  the  diner  d la  Busse  with  its  light 
courses,  each  one  tempting  the  appetite  for  that 
which  is  to  follow,  and  the  whole  satisfying  rather 
than  surfeiting  the  eater,  there  was  a Gargantuan 
feast  of  fat  things  whereat  was  served  enough  to  sup- 
ply three  or  four  dinner-parties  of  the  present  day. 

“Fate  cannot  harm  me,  I have  dined  to-day,” 
cries  Sydney  Smith. 

No,  Fate  had  done  her  worst  for  him  in  dining  him 
after  the  mode  of  that  day.  We  cherish  a suspicion 
that  he  may  have  had  some  such  meaning  under- 
lying his  verse,  remembering  what  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Murray  : 
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Having  ascertained  the  weight  of  what  I could 
live  upon,  so  as  to  preserve  health  and  strength,  and 
what  I did  live  upon,  I found  that,  between  ten  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  I had  eaten  and  drunk  forty- 
four  horse  wagon  loads  of  meat  and  drink  more  than 
would  have  preserved  me  in  life  and  health  ! The 
value  of  the  mass  of  nourishment  I considered  to  be 
worth  seven  thousand  pounds,  sterling.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  I must,  by  my  voracity,  have  starved  to 
death  fully  a hundred  persons.  This  is  a frightful 
calculation,  but  irresistibly  true.'* 

The  little  dinner  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
adapted  from  the  old-time  Brobdignagian  banquets. 
It  is  sxii  generis.  As  a new  departure  it  commend- 
ed itself  to  all  people  of  refinement  and  good  taste. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  come  to  stay  so 
long  as  those  who  strive  mightily  at  the  toil  that 
makes  their  living  desire  to  eat  and  drink  as  friends 
when  their  day's  work  is  done.  The  so-called  ‘‘  leisure 
class  " may  be  able  to  devote  two  or  three  hours  to 
the  consumption  of  a repast  whose  cost  climbs  to 
three  figures  or  beyond. 

Those  whose  money  and  time  are  both  limited 
must  choose  their  pleasures  differently. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  little  dinners.  In  one  the 
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bill  of  company  is  sucb  that  the  bill  of  fare  is  of  com- 
parative  unimportance.  A high  order  of  literature 
may  be  cultivated  upon  a little  oatmeal,  and  when 
there  are  convives  whose  lips  drop  roses  and  dia- 
monds as  did  those  of  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale, 
the  material  part  of  the  feast  dwindles  into  insig- 
nificance to  all  but  the  hostess.  For  her  own  sake, 
and  out  of  honor  to  her  guests,  she  desires  to  have 
everything  perfect  in  its  way. 

“It  is  really  more  trouble  to  give  a very  small 
dinner  than  one  that  has  a number  of  courses,”  de- 
clares a hostess  whose  little  dinners  and  the  guests 
she  gathers  for  them  are  the  admiration  and  despair 
of  less  fortunate  entertainers. 

“ If  I have  only  a roast  of  beef  as  a pihce  de  resist- 
ance, I must  haunt  the  butcher’s  shop  for  two  or 
three  days  beforehand  in  order  to  get  his  choicest 
cut,  and  I must  superintend  its  cooking  myself. 
The  soup  and  salad  must  be  beyond  criticism,  and 
the  coffee  a counsel  of  perfection.  In  a large  din- 
ner a single  course  may  go  amiss  and  no  great 
harm  be  done.  When  there  are  but  three  or  four 
courses,  one  blunder  is  fatal ! ” 

At  the  other  kind  of  little  dinner  the  simplicity 
is  less  obvious.  There  may  be  raw  oysters  or  clams  ; 
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there  should  be  at  least  one  entree  to  follow  the 
fish.  A sorbet  may  be  introduced,  if  desired,  and 
game  is  not  barred  out.  The  sauces  must  be  per- 
fect of  their  kind,  and  the  dessert,  although  simple, 
should  be  elegant. 

With  the  hostess  it  must  rest  to  make  her  choice 
between  the  two  modes  of  dining  her  friends.  Her 
financial  status  and  the  ability  of  her  domestic  force 
will  be  the  chief  arguments  to  influence  her  in  her 
decision.  Better,  far  better,  is  it  to  ask  her  friends, 
no  matter  what  may  be  their  wealth  or  style  of  liv- 
ing, to  a simple,  well-cooked  meal  that  she  may 
enjoy  in  singleness  of  heart,  than  to  wear  herself 
out  and  go  beyond  her  means  in  the  endeavor  to 
serve  a dinner  of  many  courses.  The  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle. 

Someone  has  jestingly  told  of  that  dinner  where 
the  first  course  was  hot  hostess.  Everyone  can 
remember  a repast  where  a worried,  apologetic 
hostess  was  a vade  mecum  throughout  the  meal. 
The  old  rule,  that  it  is  better  to  do  one  thing  and  do 
it  well  than  to  accomplish  many  in  an  indifferent 
fashion,  never  has  more  force  than  in  this  matter  of 
entertaining. 

Eesolve,  then,  my  hostess  of  large  desires  and 
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small  purse,  to  ask  your  friends  to  a little  dinner 
where  they  will  have  a good  soup,  a fine  roast 
and  a couple  of  vegetables  perfectly  prepared,  a 
well-dressed  salad,  a daintily-served  dessert,  and 
coffee  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

If  you  can  do  more  than  this,  without  undue 
effort,  add  fish  or  an  entree. 

In  this  little  book  you  will  find  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  these,  as  well  as  recipes  for  other 
dishes  for  more  elaborate  dinners.  From  among 
them  it  will  be  easy  to  make  a choice  that  will  suit 
the  hostess  of  liberal  means,  as  well  as  her  who  must 
cultivate  a taste  for  the  luxury  of  economy. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

MITIGATING  CIRCUMSTANCES 

One  cardinal  principle  should  govern  the  giver  of 
small  dinners  : she  should  ask  only  such  guests  as 
will  be,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  worth  while. 

Life  is  too  short  for  busy  people  to  waste  any 
portion  of  it  in  cultivating  uncongenial  acquaint- 
ances. Uninteresting  people  doubtless  have  their 
uses  in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  but  their  place 
of  service  is  not  at  the  dinner-table.  A dull  person 
may  occasionally,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  be 
permitted  in  a company  where  the  leaven  of  clever- 
ness is  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  the  passive 
resistance  of  stupidity.  It  is  never  safe  to  run  such 
risks  at  a dinner.  Seldom  are  there  more  than  six 
or  eight  people  gathered  at  the  little  dinner,  and 
each  one  should  be  like  a bit  of  a mosaic,  fitting 
into  its  own  peculiar  place,  or  like  a note  of  music, 
fitly  chosen,  so  that  all,  taken  together,  may  form  a 
pleasing  picture  or  a harmonious  chord. 
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The  task  of  the  hostess  is  never  an  easy  one,  and 
it  becomes  almost  impossible,  unless  she  has  received 
Heaven’s  last,  best  gift  to  women — tact. 

We  all  know  that  an  otherwise  admirable  man 
may  be  lacking  in  clubable  qualities.  Dinable  men 
and  women  are  rare  and  precious.  Call  no  man 
friend  until  you  have  dined  him,”  may  seem  a harsh 
doctrine,  but  it  may  at  least  be  permitted  one  to 
say  that  when  a man  has  shown  his  fitness  as  a 
dinner  guest,  you  need  not  fear  to  introduce  him 
anywhere.  He  may  even  bear  the  crucial  test  of  a 
visit  in  a country-house. 

The  perfect  dinner  guest  must  know  how  to  talk 
well,  but  he  must  not  be  so  enamored  of  his  own 
powers  of  conversation  as  to  feel  that  the  table  can- 
not be  better  entertained  than  by  a monologue  from 
him.  He  must  be  enough  of  an  epicure  to  appreci- 
ate his  dinner,  so  that  the  hostess  may  not  feel  that 
her  choicest  plats  are  wasted  upon  him.  Yet  his 
tastes  should  not  be  so  fastidious  that  he  will  fail 
to  be  satisfied  with  simple,  well-cooked  food. 
Least  of  all,  must  he  have  so  tender  a regard  for 
his  palate  that  a misseasoned  dish  will  spoil  his 
dinner  and  his  temper. 

As  a rule,  men  make  better  diners-out  than  do 
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women.  Few  are  there  of  the  latter  who  possess 
the  power  of  taking  graceful  and  ready  part  in  a 
general  conversation.  Often  those  are  unable  to  do 
this  who  are  brilliant  in  tete-d-tUes, 

One  of  the  melancholy  penalties  connected  with 
society  as  we  find  it  is  that  it  is  contre  les  regies  to 
invite  a married  man  to  a dinner  without  his  wife, 
or  a married  woman  without  her  husband — if  both 
are  accessible.  Many  an  otherwise  charming  dinner- 
party has  been  spoiled  by  the  presence  of  the  im- 
mutably domestic  wife  of  a brilliant  man  or  the 
inveterately  stolid  husband  of  a clever  woman.  As 
orthodox  people  may  accept  the  dogma  that  the  un- 
believing husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  or  vice 
versa,  so  must  the  hostess  hope  that  the  dull  wife 
or  husband  may  be  redeemed  by  the  interesting 
spouse  and  take  both,  because  she  may  not  have  one 
alone.  No  further  liberties  than  this  should  be 
taken  with  the  bill  of  company.  One  heavy  guest 
is  all  it  is  safe  to  allow. 

This  and  other  pitfalls  render  the  path  of  the 
would-be  dinner-giver  difficult.  If  her  party  is  to 
comprise  but  six,  including  her  husband  and  her- 
self, it  is  undesirable  to  have  more  than  one  other 
pair  of  married  people.  Of  course,  there  are  rare 
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husbands  and  wives,  of  whom  one  is  sufficiently 
sure  to  risk  inviting  them  with  apparent  reckless- 
ness, but  the  principle  that  governed  Noah  when  he 
marshalled  the  animals  into  the  ark  is  not  the  best 
to  follow  in  bidding  guests  to  a dinner.  A com- 
bination that  is  usually  happy  is  that  of  a husband 
and  wife,  a young  (or  unmarried)  man  and  a young 
woman.  Two  young  men  and  two  young  women 
will  also  serve,  unless  any  one  of  the  quartette 
should  happen  to  be  seriously  attached  to  any  other. 
A dinner  is  too  important  an  affair  to  risk  impairing 
it  by  the  trivialities  of  the  grand  passion. 

The  great  disadvantage  connected  with  inviting 
young  people  to  dinner  is  that  they  too  seldom 
know  how  to  talk.  They  can  chatter  upon  matters 
of  immediate  personal  interest,  and  they  often  have 
it  ill  their  power  to  inflict  quantities  of  (doubtless) 
valuable  information  upon  their  hearers.  Earely  do 
they  know  the  real  meaning  of  conversation.  We 
have  all  of  us  dreamed  of  an  ideal  diner-out,  and  per- 
haps some  of  us  have  chanced  to  meet  such  an  one, 
either  man  or  woman,  of  whom  we  could  exclaim : 

A Jug  of  Wine,  a Loaf  of  Bread,  and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness, 

Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow ! 
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But  such  guests  are  as  rare  as  white  blackbirds. 

The  hostess  has  not  dismissed  her  duties  when 
she  has  gathered  her  guests  and  spread  their  re- 
past. In  her  hands  usually  lies  the  direction  of  the 
conversation.  Should  she  be  flurried  and  ill  at 
ease,  and  evidently  conscious  of  the  menu,  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  feast  is  bound  to  suffer.  Often, 
even  with  well-chosen  guests,  there  will  be  a mo- 
mentary break,  that  threatens  to  be  prolonged,  in 
the  pleasant  chat.  Or  perhaps  there  will  be  an 
awkward  pause  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  meal, 
before  the  company  seem  to  have  adapted  themselves, 
physically  or  mentally,  to  their  surroundings. 

Then  is  it  that  the  hostess,  if  she  is  blessed  with 
tact  and  self-possession,  and  if  she  has  not  handi- 
capped herself  by  attempting  a dinner  that  keeps  her 
nerves  on  the  strain,  may  display  her  sawir-faire. 
She  may,  by  setting  the  conversational  ball  rolling 
gently,  and  so  easily  that  no  one  suspects  what  is 
being  done,  make  a beginning  to  a dinner  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a delight  in  the  experience  and  a 
charm  in  the  retrospect. 

Such  is  the  little  dinner  par  excellence.  Alas, 
that  it  should  ever  be  different — and  indifferent  ! 
But  so  long  as  human  beings  retain  the  weaknesses 
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as  well  as  the  graces  of  humanity,  it  will  always  be 
on  the  cards  that  some  physical  mal-ease,  some 
private  annoyance,  may  act  as  a check  and  disaster 
that  will  disorder  the  mosaic  or  make  a discord  of 
the  music. 

Even  then  may  the  hostess  who  understands  her- 
self and  her  guests  snatch  victory  from  the  jaws  of 
defeat,  and  so  cleverly  direct  the  chat  that  no  one 
but  herself  may  perceive  that  the  dinner  is  not  all 
she  meant  it  to  be. 


CHAPTEK  III 

LAYING  THE  TABLE 

There  was  once  a woman  who  begged  that  when  she 
died  there  should  be  engraved  upon  the  stone  that 
would  mark  her  last  resting-place,  not  She  hath 
done  what  she  could,”  but  ‘‘She  hath  tried  to  do 
what  she  couldn’t.” 

The  housekeeper  of  small  income  who  endeavors, 
though  remotely,  to  conform  her  table  appointments 
to  those  of  her  wealthy  friends,  will  probably  feel, 
despairingly,  that  she  is  fitting  herself  for  a similar 
epitaph.  She  would  better  bravely  give  up  the 
attempt  at  the  very  beginning. 

Satin  table-cloths  overlaid  with  thread  lace,  cameo 
glass,  gold  plate,  and  priceless  porcelains  are  not 
for  her.  For  her,  instead,  are  fine  white  napery 
beautified  by  her  own  hands  with  drawn- work,  hem- 
stitching, or  embroidery,  clear  glass,  plain  silver,  and 
pretty,  if  inexpensive  china.  Her  table  and  that  of 
her  millionaire  friend  will  never  be  compared  side 
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by  side,  and  she  need  not  blush  for  the  simpler  ap- 
pointments of  her  dining-room  if  they  are  in  good 
taste  and  in  keeping  with  each  other.  Above  all, 
there  should  be  no  cheap  imitations  of  originals  she 
cannot  afford  to  possess.  There  are  better  mottoes 
for  a housekeeper  to  adopt  than  ^‘What  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  swell.” 

The  first  essential  to  the  well-set  table  is  fine 
damask.  It  should  not  be  of  showy  pattern,  and 
the  quality  must  be  above  reproach.  Even  with  the 
indispensable  heavy  felting  under  it,  a cheap  table- 
cloth looks  thin  and  poor.  The  beauty  of  both 
cloth  and  napkins  is  increased  by  hemstitching,  but 
except  for  this  and  the  initial  or  monogram  em- 
broidered in  white  in  the  corner  of  the  large  dinner- 
napkins,  there  should  be  no  ornamentation  upon 
either.  All  work  of  this  kind  should  be  bestowed 
upon  the  centre-piece  and  doilies. 

Now  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  customary  to  place 
meats  or  vegetables  upon  the  table,  spreading  it,  or, 
as  our  English  cousins  say,  laying  ” it,  has  become 
chiefiy  a task  of  decoration.  In  the  middle  of  the 
table  is  a centre-piece  that  may  be  round,  square, 
oblong,  or  oval,  and  of  silk,  satin,  plush,  velvet,  linen, 
bolting  cloth,  or  lace,  or  a combination  of  more  than 
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one  of  these.  Usually  it  is  of  lace  over  silk  or 
satin,  or  of  linen,  heavy  with  embroidery  in  silk  or 
linen  thread.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  these 
pretty  things,  and  they  may  be  of  pure  white  or 
worked  in  colors  agreeing  with  the  tints  of  the 
china. 

Upon  the  centre-piece  are  the  flowers  in  the  bowl 
or  low  dish  that  has  of  late  superseded  the  tall 
ipergnes  which  were  so  admirably  adapted  to  inter- 
cept the  glances  of  people  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
table.  The  principle  that  regulates  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowers  nowadays  might  be  termed  a lack 
of  principle,  for  irregularity  is  sought  after  and 
obtained  by  placing  a few  blossoms  here  and  there 
in  a tall  glass  or  a low  bowl,  as  suits  the  whim 
of  the  hostess. 

With  the  other  dishes  a similar  fancy  is  followed. 
Bonbons,  olives,  salted  almonds  or  pistache  nuts, 
radishes,  etc.,  are  served  in  odd  little  dishes  of  glass, 
china,  or  silver,  and  are  scattered  about  the  table 
wherever  they  will  produce  the  best  effect.  If  the 
table  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  them  with- 
out appearing  crowded,  a dish  or  two  of  fancy  cakes 
adds  a decorative  touch. 

It  is  getting  ahead  of  the  story  to  give  directions 
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at  this  stage  concerning  the  hors  d' oeuvres.  The 
next  step  after  laying  the  centre-piece  is  to  arrange 
the  individual  places.  The  old-fashioned  oval  table 
is  less  frequently  seen  nowadays  than  the  square  or 
even  than  the  round  table  that  is  formed  by  adding 
wings  to  the  square  table. 

In  any  case  the  disposal  of  knives,  forks,  and 
plates  is  substantially  the  same.  Always,  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  undue  crowding  of  the  guests. 
If  either  the  table  or  the  dining-room  is  small,  the 
hostess  must  content  herself  with  small  parties  at 
dinner. 

The  manner  of  placing  knives  and  forks  varies 
with  seasons  and  houses,  but  the  hostess  who  has 
only  one  waitress  will  make  custom  courtesy  to  her 
rather  than  yield  to  constantly  changing  custom. 

It  will  simplify  the  business  of  waiting  if  a fork 
for  each  course  preceding  dessert  is  laid  at  the  left 
side  of  each  plate,  the  requisite  number  of  knives 
placed  at  the  right,  and  the  soup-spoon  beside  the 
knives. 

Individual  salt-cellars  may  be  used,  should  the 
hostess  wish  it,  but  besides  these  and  the  articles 
already  mentioned  there  should  be  nothing  at 
each  place  except  the  water-glass,  the  wine-glasses, 


and  possibly  a tiny  dish  for  olives  or  almonds.  The 
bread-roll  is  laid  on  or  in  the  napkin,  and  this, 
neatly  folded,  lies  at  the  right  of  the  plate. 

The  day  has  long  gone  by  when  the  butter-plate 
appeared  on  the  table ; yet  it  w^as  only  last  winter 
that  a man  who  is  accustomed  to  going  out  to  fash- 
ionable dinners  horrified  his  wife  by  saying  to  his 
own  butler  at  a large  dinner  given  in  honor  of  some 
especially  fastidious  guests  : 

Jackson,  you  have  forgotten  the  butter-plates ! ” 
The  culprit,  by  the  way,  was  own  cousin  to  that 
worthy  gentleman  who,  upon  a similar  state  occa- 
sion, held  up  one  of  the  new,  very  large  dinner  nap- 
kins that  were  his  wife’s  latest  pride,  with  the 
words  : 

‘‘  My  dear,  I think  John  has  given  me  a crib  sheet 
by  mistake  for  a napkin.” 

Bread  and  butter  plates  are  also  against  the  rules 
for  dinner.  Bone-plates  have  never  been  good  form 
for  such  occasions.  Thanks  are  due  Providence 
that  the  array  of  saucers  which  once  clustered 
around  every  plate  have  passed  away  along  with 
similar  horrors  pertaining  to  the  days  God  winked  at. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FLOWERS  AND  TABLE  DECORATION 

In  planning  a dinner  the  hostess  should,  when  pos- 
sible, select  some  scheme  of  color  and  have  every- 
thing on  the  table  conform  to  it  as  nearly  as  may 
be.  Should  most  of  her  china  be  of  white  and  gold, 
or  white  and  some  neutral  tint,  she  will  have  the 
less  difficulty  in  accomplishing  her  design.  In  this 
day,  when  it  is  usual  to  have  different  styles  for  dif- 
ferent courses,  so  that  of  fish,  game,  salad,  dessert, 
and  fruit  plates  there  are  no  two  sets  alike,  it  is 
hard  to  have  a close  adherence  to  any  one  hue.  At 
least,  however,  bonbons,  cakes,  candles,  and  flowers 
may  be  of  the  prevailing  tint,  so  that  the  first  im- 
pression given  by  the  table  when  the  guests  enter 
the  room  may  strike  the  color-note  of  the  repast. 

The  pleasing  effects  that  it  is  easy  to  achieve  will 
readily  suggest  themselves.  Yellow  lights  up  brill- 
iantly and  combines  well  with  almost  any  other  tint. 
What  could  be  prettier  than  a deep  bowl  or  low  jar 
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of  daffodils  or  golden  tulips  set  on  a white  linen 
centre-piece  worked  with  yellow  ? The  candelabra 
should  hold  yellow  candles  with  yellow  shades,  and 
bonbons  and  fancy  cakes  should  be  of  yellow  and 
white.  The  effect  would  be  charming,  the  expense 
comparatively  trifling,  unless  the  flowers  were  at 
their  earliest  and  costliest. 

Pink  is  another  shade  that  decorates  well,  and 
flowers,  candles,  and  sweets  of  this  or  of  a darker 
red  are  not  difficult  to  obtain  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Fill  your  centre-bowl  with  roses  or  carna- 
tions or  pink  and  white  tulips.  Avoid  flowers  with 
heavy  scents,  like  hyacinths.  Place  a tall,  slender 
glass  here  and  there  with  a single  rare  rose  in  it,  or 
a small  vase  that  will  accommodate  three  or  four 
tulips  without  crowding.  Mix  .your  flowers  as  little 
as  possible,  remembering  that  most  varieties  have  a 
sort  of  patrician  exclusiveness  that  makes  them  ap- 
pear best  in  the  society  of  others  of  their  own 
family. 

Green  and  white  is  a combination  of  colors  more 
readily  achieved  than  any  other,  probably,  by  all 
except  the  people  who  possess  none  but  blue  china. 

The  well-advised  entertainer  will  not  try  to  pro- 
duce over-showy  results  in  table  decoration.  The 
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time  has  gone  by  when  it  was  considered  in  good 
taste  to  adorn  the  table  with  wonderful  creations  in 
spun-sugar  and  nougat,  or  loftily  piled  constructions 
of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Unless  the  table  is  unusually  large,  the  fruit  is 
better  left  on  the  sideboard  or  dinner-wagon  until 
needed.  When  flow^ers,  hors  d'ceuvres,  bonbons, 
cakes,  carafes  or  water-pitchers,  and  the  furnishings 
of  the  individual  covers  are  in  place,  there  will 
probably  be  room  for  nothing  else  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  crowding. 

In  purchasing  table  furniture  the  housekeeper 
should  be  controlled  by  the  motive  that  prompted 
Mrs.  Primrose  in  her  choice  of  a wedding  - gown, 
and  select  it  for  qualities  that  will  wear.  Very 
wealthy  people  may  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
caprices  of  fashion  and  change  the  style  of  their 
glass  and  china  as  they  do  that  of  their  clothes. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  woman  who  must  give  little 
dinners  as  a matter  of  necessity  as  well  as  of  choice. 
She  should  buy  a good  thing  in  the  first  place, 
bearing  in  mind  that  anything  meretricious  becomes 
an  annoyance  of  which  she  may  not  be  able  to  rid 
herself.  Her  fancy  may  be  allowed  more  play  in 
the  selection  of  little  dishes  for  bonbons,  or  for 
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olives  or  nuts,  or  of  receptacles  for  flowers,  but  the 
simpler  the  style  of  the  ordinary  dinner-service,  the 
more  satisfactory  it  will  prove  in  the  long  run. 

Carafes  or  water-pitchers,  finger-bowls  or  saucers, 
of  cut  glass  are  better  than  those  having  even  a 
little  color  about  them.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
with  regard  to  wine-glasses.  The  beautiful  goblet- 
shaped glasses  of  gilded  and  tinted  crystal,  that 
have  been  so  much  the  rage  of  late,  are  of  a price 
that  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  slender- 
pursed  householder.  Even  if  she  could  purchase 
them-*they  would  cast  into  the  shade  the  other  items 
of  her  modest  menage. 

Soft  lights  are  a great  addition  to  the  beauty  of  a 
table,  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  women 
who  have  too  much  respect  for  their  complexions 
to  wish  to  expose  them  to  a glare.  Candles  with 
paper  or  silk  shades  are  usually  conceded  to  furnish 
the  pleasantest  light.  Hardly  second  to  these  are 
the  pretty,  though  rather  costly,  table-lamps  with 
rich  or  colored  porcelain  shades.  If  these  lamps 
are  small,  one  may  stand  at  each  corner  of  the  table. 
The  candles  should,  of  course,  be  in  candelabra 
of  glass,  china,  or  silver,  with  hobhches  to  protect 
the  table-cloth  from  the  wax  that  will  sometimes 
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drip.  There  need  be  no  dripping  if  the  hollow 
candles  are  used.  These  are  pierced  lengthwise, 
and  for  some  occult  reason  the  wax  is  all  consumed 
just  as  the  wick  is,  and  there  are  no  winding-sheets 
or  other  unpleasant  formations  of  melted  wax. 
They  are  known  as  aerated  candles. 

If  these  cannot  be  procured  the  hostess  should 
purchase  the  best  wax  candles  and  lay  them  on  the 
ice  for  several  hours  before  using.  This  treatment 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  their  dripping.  The  so- 
called  Egyptian  candles  are  among  the  best  in  the 
market.  A cheap  candle  is  intolerable  at  a dinner. 
It  not  only  smokes  and  drips,  but  it  has  an  un- 
pleasant odor  and  gives  a most  unsatisfactory  light. 

There  are  many  women  who  are  not  so  lucky 
as  to  be  the  possessors  of  either  candelabra  or 
lamps.  Few  have  been  so  fortunate  in  their  an- 
cestors as  to  inherit  many-branched  candelabra  of 
silver  or  of  glass  with  pendent  prisms.  The  large 
majority  who  have  not  acquired  these  as  legacies  or 
by  purchase  must  rely  upon  gas  for  illumination. 
They  may  make  the  best  of  circumstances  by  using 
tinted  glass  globes  for  the  gas,  or  by  covering  the 
ground  glass  globes  of  chandelier  or  brackets  with 
silk  of  some  soft  color.  Pink,  deep  red,  or  yellow 
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are  more  becoming  to  the  guests  than  either 
green  or  blue. 

The  custom  of  using  dinner-cards  is  more  and 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  fashion  of  providing  guests 
with  boutonnieres  or  bouquets  de  corsage.  At  the 
veritable  little  dinner,  where  there  are  seldom  more 
than  eight  seated  at  the  table,  menus  are  entirely 
out  of  place. 

Six  is  an  excellent  number  for  such  a dinner. 
When  the  meal  has  been  announced  by  the  silent 
appearance  at  the  drawing-room  door  of  the  white- 
capped  waitress,  or  by  her  sweep  back  of  the  por- 
tieres, the  host  leads  the  way  to  the  dining  room 
with  the  woman  guest  of  honor.  He  is  followed  by 
two  guests,  while  the  hostess  comes  last  with  the 
man  to  whom  she  chiefly  desires  to  show  attention. 
The  business  of  seating  guests  at  such  a dinner  is 
simple,  and  cards  rather  increase  than  lessen  any 
confusion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SERVING  AND  WAITING 

At  a little  dinner  the  waiting  may  usually  be  done 
by  one  maid,  if  she  is  well  trained.  All  possible 
precautions  against  co7itretemps  should  be  taken  be- 
forehand. Only  the  mistress  of  a large  and  efficient 
corps  of  servants  may  depute  the  work  of  preparing 
for  a dinner  to  her  domestics  and  rest  serenely 
conscious  that  all  will  go  well. 

The  housekeeper  who  keeps  but  one  or  two 
women  servants  must  resign  herself  to  devoting  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  day  on  which  she  dines  her 
friends  to  preparations  for  the  feast.  Not  only 
must  she  superintend  the  concoction  and  cooking 
of  her  choicest  but  she  must  make  her  mark  in 
the  dining-room  also.  To  her  it  will  fall  to  plan  what 
set  of  china  shall  be  used  with  this  course  and  what 
with  that,  to  say  when  the  forks  must  be  changed, 
and  to  decide  at  what  stage  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  some  of  the  small  silver  washed.  She  must 
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arrange  the  decorations  for  the  table  with  her  own 
hands,  must  see  for  herself  that  no  seldom-used 
piece  of  silver  or  glass  betrays  its  late  period  of 
seclusion  by  a streak  of  dust,  that  the  silver  is 
polished,  the  knives  speckless,  the  linen  perfect. 

If  she  is  a good  manager  she  will  probably  write 
out  her  menu  in  a clear  hand  and  mark  by  each 
course  the  china  on  which  it  is  to  be  served.  She 
will  also  indicate  in  distinct  script  at  what  stages 
the  silver  or  china  must  be  washed. 

Then,  with  her  own  hands,  or  under  her  imme- 
diate supervision,  the  china  should  be  arranged. 
The  oyster-plates  must  be  put  in  a cool  place,  the 
soup-plates  piled  in  the  pantry,  where  the  waitress 
can  fill  them  quickly  when  the  soup  is  brought  up — 
unless  the  hostess  prefers  serving  the  soup  herself 
on  the  table,  as  is  permissible  at  a little  dinner.  In 
that  case  the  plates  may  be  left  on  the  sideboard. 

The  fish-plates  and  platter  may  go  to  the  kitchen. 
So  may  those  for  entrees  and  other  hot  dishes,  while 
the  plates  for  salad,  dessert,  and  fruit  may  remain 
on  the  sideboard  or  dinner-wagon,  placed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  salad  fork 
and  spoon  may  be  with  the  plates  for  that  course, 
and  the  cheese-dish  and  the  biscuit  keep  them  close 
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company.  Doilies,  finger-bowls,  and  fruit  knives 
and  forks  should  be  on  the  fruit-plates. 

Nowhere  should  there  be  any  chance  for  a 
blunder.  Upon  each  pile  of  plates  that  goes  to  the 
kitchen  should  be  laid  a slip  of  paper  bearing  the 
name  of  the  course  for  which  they  are  reserved. 
These  trifling  precautions  cost  little  time  and 
trouble,  and  even  were  they  more  burdensome  the 
labor  would  be  preferable  to  the  risk  of  an  accident 
or  a hitch  in  the  midst  of  the  dinner. 

When  the  guests  enter  the  dining-room  the  oys- 
ters should  be  on  the  table,  each  oyster-plate  stand- 
ing in  another  plate.  If  there  are  no  oysters  there 
should  be  an  empty  plate  at  each  place  and  the  soup 
should  be  served  as  soon  as  the  guests  are  seated. 

The  use  of  a tray  for  passing  plates  is  now  less 
common  than  it  was  a few  years  ago,  and  the  change 
is  for  the  better.  At  present  the  waitress,  in 
changing  a plate,  instantly  replaces  with  a fresh 
plate  the  one  that  has  been  used,  taking  the  latter 
with  one  hand  and  putting  down  the  former  with 
the  other.  The  guest  is  thus  spared  the  awkward- 
ness of  having  to  handle  one  of  the  plates  himself. 
The  tray  is,  however,  still  indispensable  in  passing 
dishes  from  which  the  guest  helps  himself. 
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After  the  first  course  the  waitress  removes  the 
oyster-plates  and  substitutes  the  filled  soup-plates, 
leaving  untouched  the  plates  that  were  at  the  places 
in  the  beginning.  After  the  soup  she  takes  both 
plates,  replacing  them  immediately  by  those  for 
the  fish  or  entree. 

Another  change  has  taken  place  recently  in  the 
manner  of  serving.  For  years  the  plates  were  filled 
at  the  side-table  or  in  the  pantry,  and  then  placed 
in  front  of  the  guests.  Now  the  empty  plates  are 
first  placed  about  the  table  and  the  dishes  then 
passed,  from  which  the  guests  may  help  themselves. 

The  change  has  little  to  recommend  it  except  to 
those  who  love  change  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  an 
awkward  task  for  a woman  in  a tightly-fitting  gown 
to  help  herself  from  a dish  at  her  elbow,  and  it  be- 
comes a nervous  business  when  the  guests  are  very 
closely  seated  or  the  servant  is  unskilled.  A few 
women  still  defy  the  dictates  of  fashion  and  have 
the  food  served  as  of  yore,  but  these  exceptions  are 
constantly  growing  fewer. 

With  the  fish  the  sauce  is  passed  and  potatoes 
in  some  form.  Possibly  cucumbers  accompany  it. 
The  rule  that  obtains  in  one  course  holds  good 
through  all.  The  entrees  are  passed  as  the  fish  was. 
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The  meat  dish,  whatever  it  may  be,  filet  de  hceuf, 
roast  lamb,  fowls,  or  venison,  should  be  carved  out- 
side.  This  is  often  a hard  matter  to  accomplish  suc- 
cessfully. Unless  the  cook  is  a skilled  carver,  the 
mistress  should  give  her  lessons  in  the  art  and  al- 
low her  to  practise  them  when  the  family  is  without 
guests.  If  the  maid  still  proves  herself  unequal 
to  the  task,  it  is  better  to  waive  ceremony  and  have 
the  roast  carved  on  the  table  by  the  host  or  hostess 
and  then  passed  by  the  waitress,  than  to  have  the 
meat  brought  on  hacked  into  shapeless  fragments. 

At  the  little  dinner  there  is  really  no  impropriety 
in  having  the  meat  carved  upon  the  table.  This  is 
a task  to  which  few  men  do  seriously  incline,  and 
he  is  a marvel  of  self-possession  who  can  dismember 
a capon  and  maintain  at  the  same  time  a conversa- 
tion that  is  not  also  disjointed.  I have  known  of 
one  or  two  men  who  gravely  averred  that  they  had 
committed  to  memory  certain  remarks  that  they 
could  utter  without  removing  their  minds  from  the 
business  of  carving.  More,  however,  are  ready  to  de- 
clare with  Giles  Brandon  that  the  legend,  ‘‘No  talk- 
ing to  the  man  at  the  veal,”  should  be  inscribed  in  a 
conspicuous  place  for  the  protection  of  the  carver. 

The  sorbet,  when  there  is  a sorbet,  comes  be- 
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tween  the  meat  and  the  game.  It  is  served  in  indi- 
vidual cups  or  glasses  instead  of  being  passed  for 
the  guests  to  help  themselves.  A salad  is  often 
served  with  the  game,  and  it  is  a matter  of  taste 
whether  it  be  eaten  from  the  same  plate  with  the 
game  or  from  a smaller  one  placed  to  the  left  of 
the  other.  Convenience  and  preference  may  decide 
the  question.  The  only  objection  to  using  one 
plate  for  both  is  that  the  hot  plate  that  is  indispen- 
sable with  game  will  wilt  the  salad. 

The  biscuit  and  cheese  make  a course  by  them- 
selves when  game  and  salad  are  served  together. 
When  there  is  no  game  they  accompany  the  salad. 

After  this  course  the  table  is  cleared.  Every- 
thing is  removed  except  glasses,  carafes,  and  the 
sweets  that  are  to  form  part  of  the  dessert.  The 
crumbs  are  brushed  off  with  a folded  napkin  or 
with  a metal  scraper  and  the  dessert  is  served. 

Here  again  there  is  a variation  from  the  custom 
of  passing  everything,  for  ices  in  individual  forms 
are  brought  in  on  the  plates  from  which  they  are  to 
be  eaten. 

These  plates  removed,  the  fruit-plates  are  brought 
in  and  the  fruit  and  bonbons  passed.  The  coffee 
may  be  served  in  the  dining-room,  but  usually  the 
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women  leave  the  men  to  discuss  their  coffee  and 
cigars  and  go  to  the  drawing-room  for  their  own 
coffee.  Liqueur'S  for  the  men  and  creme  de  menthe 
for  the  women  are  often  served,  but  they  are  not 
necessary  at  a little  dinner. 

Throughout  the  meal  the  waitress  must  be  con- 
tinually on  the  alert,  and  the  hostess,  without  show- 
ing it,  must  have  her  eyes  everywhere.  The  water- 
and  wine-glasses  must  be  filled  promptly,  the  ice 
replenished,  the  bread  passed,  and  any  other  indi- 
vidual wants  quickly  noted  and  supplied.  The  task 
is  no  sinecure,  but  a little  practice  simplifies  it 
wonderfully.  After  a waitress  has  gone  through  the 
experience  two  or  three  times,  she  will,  if  she  is  a 
girl  of  average  intelligence,  be  in  slight  danger  of 
committing  a blunder  or  neglecting  a duty. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 


WINES  AND  HORS  D’CEUV-RES 

Many  wines  are  out  of  place  at  a little  dinner. 
Should  a host  attempt  to  supply  his  guests  with 
anything  like  the  variety  of  wines  usually  found  at 
a large  dinner,  he  would  speedily  discover  that  the 
cost  of  beverages  considerably  exceeded  the  sum 
^ expended  upon  eatables.  He  cannot — or  at  least 
he  should  not — offer  a poor  or  even  an  indifferent 
Equality  of  champagne  to  his  guests,  and  the  excel- 
lent grades  are  not  to  be  bought  for  a song. 

Therefore,  unless  one  has  a liberal  income  back 
of  him,  he  would  better  resolve  to  offer  his  guests 
but  one  kind  of  wine  ; that  is,  by  common  consent, 
a good  claret,  or  possibly  a Sauterne,  for  those 
who  prefer  a white  wine.  Should  it  seem  best, 
there  may  be  cognac  to  serve  as  a pousse-caf e for 
the  men,  but  this  is  not  essential. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  suggest 
brands  of  wines.  The  choice  in  those  must  depend 
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upon  the  individual  taste.  But  it  may  be  helpful 
to  those  who  have  found  the  imported  clarets  a 
trifle  beyond  their  means,  to  suggest  that  domestic 
wines  are  not  wholly  unworthy  of  respect.  I know 
good  livers  who  do  not  sneer  at  certain  brands  of 
native  claret,  and  while  these  are  usually  of  lighter 
quality  than  the  foreign  wines  of  the  same  grade  of 
excellence,  they  yet  serve  well  as  a vm  ordinaire  at 
a little  dinner. 

They  must  be  chosen  with  some  care,  but  with 
no  more,  probably,  than  the  hon  vivant  considers  it 
necessary  to  bestow  upon  the  selection  of  the  high- 
priced  imported  wines  he  destines  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  his  own  palate. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  claret  should 
not  be  too  cold.  The  English  even  warm  it  slightly, 
and  the  general  consensus  of  epicurean  opinion  de- 
clares it  to  be  at  its  best  state  when  it  is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  in  which  it  is  drunk.  There 
are  some  heretics,  however,  who  are  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  what  constitutes  ‘‘the  correct  thing,”  as  to 
prefer  their  claret  chilled,  if  not  actually  iced,  and 
these  back  up  their  position  by  references  to  Keats’s 
fondness  for  iced  claret,  which  really  proves  noth- 
ing after  all. 
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Still,  unless  one  dreads  to  lose  a reputation  of 
being  a person  who  understands  good  living,  the 
claret  may  be  served  in  the  state  that  best  suits  the 
palates  of  those  who  are  to  drink  it,  without  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  the  self-appointed  dictators  of 
polite  taste. 

The  wine,  when  there  is  but  one  kind  provided, 
is  not  poured  until  after  the  soup  has  been  served. 
The  waitress  will  require  a little  practice  before  she 
is  able  to  fill  the  glasses  dexterously  without  either 
splashing  the  wine,  putting  too  much  in  the  glass, 
or  allowing  a little  to  drip  from  the  lip  of  the  bottle 
on  the  table-cloth  after  the  glass  has  been  filled. 
There  should  always  be  a small  napkin  wrapped 
about  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  pinned  in  place,  so 
that  it  will  catch  the  few  drops  that  usually  drip 
from  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

When  champagne  is  served  it  comes  in  with  the 
entrees  and  must  have  been  on  the  ice  for  several 
hours  beforehand.  It  is  drunk  all  through  the  din- 
ner. When  there  are  three  wines,  sherry  is  served 
with  the  soup,  champagne  follows,  and  the  claret 
does  not  appear  until  the  roast  or  game  is  brought 
on.  Of  course,  for  all  of  these  there  must  be  suit- 
able glasses,  but  let  me  reiterate  that  one  wine  is 
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really  all  that  is  necessary  at  the  hona  fide  little 
dinner. 

A word  is  in  season  here  concerning  the  shell- 
fish with  which  a dinner  of  any  pretensions  usually 
opens.  It  is  one  of  the  items  of  the  bill  of  fare 
upon  which  there  can  be  no  economizing.  Only  the 
best  should  be  purchased.  The  large  oysters  that 
it  was  once  the  vogue  to  serve — the  kind  that  pro- 
voked Thackeray’s  oft-quoted  remark,  that  he  felt 
after  eating  one  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a cold  baby 
— are  now  seen  no  more  upon  the  correctly  ap- 
pointed dinner-table.  In  their  stead  are  the  small 
Blue  Points  that  are  so  much  easier  of  deglutition 
than  were  their  predecessors.  Cavillers  inform  us 
that  these  are  really  infantile  oysters,  and  that  the 
epicures  who  insist  that  these  “ weaklings  and  flow- 
ers ” shall  appear  at  their  banquets  are  guilty  of 
conduct  analogous  to  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents. We  are  also  told  that  these  immature  bi- 
valves, to  procure  whom  we  decimate  crustacean 
Sunday-schools  and  orphan  asylums,  lack  the  flavor 
of  the  full-grown  oyster  and  are,  by  comparison,  in- 
sipid. Whether  or  not  these  allegations  are  true, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  small  oyster  has  appar- 
ently established  himself  firmly  in  fashionable  cir- 
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cles,  and  that  we  might  as  well  resign  ourselves  to 
his  presence. 

When  oysters  are  not  in  season,  and  often  when 
they  are,  Little  Neck  clams  are  served  in  their 
place.  In  either  case  the  shell-fish  should  not  be 
opened  until  a short  time  before  they  are  to  be 
eaten.  The  testimony  of  their  purveyor  as  to  their 
condition  should  not  be  relied  upon  too  absolutely. 
They  should  be  examined  carefully  in  search  of  bits 
of  broken  shell,  and  should  be  kept  on  the  ice 
until  they  go  to  table.  If  possible,  they  should  be 
served  in  their  own  shells,  laid  upon  finely  crushed 
ice  in  the  shell-oyster  plates.  Upon  each  plate  is 
placed  half  a lemon,  and  pepper  and  salt  should 
be  at  hand.  The  customary  restaurant  adjuncts 
of  Tabasco,  chili,  or  Worcestershire  sauce,  pickles, 
horseradish,  or  similar  ‘^appetizers,”  are  out  of  place 
at  the  home  dinner-table.  With  this  course  thin 
white  or  brown  bread  and  butter,  or  small  zephyr 
or  snow-flake  biscuit,  may  be  passed. 

Principal  among  the  hors  d' oeuvres  that  find  their 
place  on  the  dinner-table  are  olives.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of  them,  the  queen  olive,  the  crescent 
olive,  the  stuffed  and  the  stoned  olive.  Perhaps  the 
first  is  the  most  popular.  Olives  should  be  drained 
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from  the  salt  water  in  which  they  come  and  served 
in  a shallow  bowl  or  dish  with  bits  of  cracked  ice 
about  them.  An  olive  fork  or  spoon  is  passed  with 
them,  and  there  are  sometimes  tiny  individual  plates 
provided  for  them. 

Eadishes  are  usually  half-peeled,  so  as  to  have  a 
flower-like  appearance,  and  this  is  heightened  by 
leaving  on  each  radish  a few  of  the  smallest  of  its 
green  leaves. 

Salted  almonds  are  served  more  frequently  than 
either  peanuts  or  pistache  nuts.  The  directions  for 
preparing  one  variety  applies  to  all.  They  are 
passed  at  all  stages  of  the  dinner,  in  pretty  little 
fanciful  dishes,  and  are  served  with  a short-handled 
spoon.  If  the  guest  finds  no  tiny  plate  for  them  at 
his  place,  it  is  entirely  en  regie  to  put  them  on  the 
table-cloth.  They  are  usually  very  popular  and  as 
thirst  provokers  cannot  be  excelled. 

SALTED  ALMONDS. 

Purchase  the  best  shelled  Jordan  almonds,  and 
blanch  them  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them  and 
then  slipping  off  the  loosened  skins.  Dry  the 
blanched  almonds  between  two  folds  of  a soft  cloth. 
Lay  them  in  a bright  tin-pan  with  a tablespoonful 
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of  olive-oil  or  of  melted  butter.  Stir  them  about 
until  they  are  well  coated  with  the  butter  or  oil  and 
then  set  them  in  the  oven  until  they  are  of  a delicate 
brown,  turning  them  and  shaking  them  frequently, 
that  they  may  color  evenly.  When  done  drain  them 
in  a colander  on  soft  paper,  and  then  sprinkle  them 
with  salt.  Toss  them  about  in  this  till  they  are 
lightly  frosted  with  it.  Shake  them  once  more  in  a 
colander  or  sieve,  and  serve. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

CONSOMME  AND  ITS  CONGENERS 

Clear  soup  in  some  of  its  varieties  is  always  good 
form  ” at  a dinner.  It  is  light,  easily  digested,  and 
stimulates  rather  than  satisfies  the  appetite.  No 
soup  is  more  elegant  or  pleasing  than  a really  good 
consomme,  and  it  is  easy,  with  this  as  a foundation, 
to  produce  a dozen  different  kinds  of  soup. 

As  a change  from  consomme  and  its  variations,  a 
cream  soup  is  sometimes  desirable.  This  may  be 
made  with  a white  stock  as  a foundation,  or  it  may 
be  a vegetable  puree.  Such  soups  as  the  latter  are 
especially  good  in  summer,  when  they  may  be  made 
of  fresh  vegetables. 

CLEAR  SOUP  OR  CONSOMME, 

Two  pounds  lean  beef  cut  into  small  pieces. 

Three  quarts  water. 

Three  ounces  each  of  turnip,  onion,  and  carrot. 

One  stalk  celery. 
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One  clove  and  one  bay  leaf. 

Salt  to  taste. 

Put  the  meat  on  in  cold  water  and  skim  it  just 
before  it  comes  to  the  boil.  Throw  in  a gill  of  cold 
water,  and  when  it  again  comes  to  the  boil,  skim  it 
as  before.  Add  another  gill  of  cold  water,  and  skim 
it  for  the  third  time,  thus  keeping  the  soup  from 
actually  boiling  until  the  scum  is  all  taken  off. 
Never  let  the  soup  reach  a hard  boil,  but  when  the 
meat  has  simmered  for  three  hours,  add  the  vegeta- 
bles and  seasoning  and  cook  two  hours  longer. 

You  will  now  have  the  foundation  of  a good  clear 
soup. 

To  make  the  veritable  consomme  strain  the  soup 
from  the  meat,  return  it  to  the  fire,  and  by  quick 
boiling  reduce  it  one-half. 

To  clear  your  soup,  take  for  each  quart  of  it  the 
white  and  crushed  shell  of  an  egg  and  mix  with 
them  a gill  of  cold  water.  Have  the  strained  soup 
boiling  upon  the  fire  and  beat  a little  of  it  into  the 
egg  and  water.  Stir  this  into  the  soup  and  let  it 
boil  up  quickly.  The  white  of  egg  will  separate  in 
a curd  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  soup  should 
then  be  strained  through  a cloth  into  a bowl. 

It  will  now  be  very  clear  and  may  be  colored,  if 
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desired,  by  the  addition  of  a little  caramel  or  burnt 
sugar  coloring.  This  should  be  added  with  great 
caution,  that  it  may  not  affect  the  flavor  of  the  soup. 

CONSOMME  A LA  JULIENNE. 

Divide  a couple  of  small  carrots  in  two  lengthwise ; 
cut  them  in  very  thin  slices.  Shred  neatly  two  or 
three  young  onions,  half  a small  turnip,  a stalk  of 
celery,  and  a few  string-beans.  Put  with  these  a 
handful  of  green  peas. 

Boil  all  together  in  slightly  salted  water  until 
tender,  and  when  done,  put  them  into  the  clear 
soup.  The  pieces  of  the  vegetables  should  all  be 
the  same  size,  that  they  may  cook  evenly. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  preparing  the  vegetables,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  canned  macedoine  of  vegetables,  or  the  dried, 
shredded  vegetables  prepared  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose, may  be  used  instead  of  the  fresh  vegetables. 

CONSOMMf]  WITH  ASPAKAGUS  TIPS. 

Cut  the  tips  from  a bunch  of  asparagus  and  boil 
them  until  tender  in  salted  water  to  which  has  been 
added  a tiny  pinch  of  soda.  Drain  them,  plunge 
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them  in  cold  water,  drain  them  again,  and  put  them 
into  the  soup. 

CONSOMME  A LA  EOYALE, 

To  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  add  one  gill 
of  consommL  Season  with  as  much  nutmeg  as  will 
lie  upon  the  point  of  a penknife,  and  a little  salt. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a buttered  cup — a tiny  square 
pan  or  cup  is  best  if  you  can  get  it — set  it  in  a pan 
of  hot  water  in  the  oven,  cover  the  cup  closely,  and 
bake  until  the  custard  is  “set.”  Cut  it  into  squares 
or  cubes  and  put  it  into  the  hot  soup  just  before  it 
goes  to  table. 

CONSOMME  A LA  EUSSE. 

Poach  eggs  in  boiling  water,  allowing  one  to  each 
expected  guest.  See  that  there  are  left  no  ragged 
edges  of  the  white  of  the  egg.  A pan  such  as  comes 
expressly  for  poaching  eggs  is  the  best  utensil  for 
the  purpose.  Lay  the  cooked  eggs  in  the  bottom  of 
the  heated  tureen,  sprinkle  them  lightly  with  salt 
and  white  pepper,  and  pour  the  boiling  soup  gently 
upon  them.  Serve  one  in  the  soup-plate  of  each 
guest. 
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CONSOMME  WITH  VEKMICELLL 

Break  two  ounces  of  vermicelli  into  inch  lengths, 
put  it  into  two  quarts  of  clear  soup,  boil  gently  ten 
minutes,  and  serve.  Or  you  may  cook  the  vermicelli 
ten  minutes  in  boiling  water,  drain  it,  and  put  it  into 
the  soup  after  this  is  in  the  tureen. 

OX-TAIL  SOUP, 

Two  ox-tails. 

One  quart  beef-soup  stock. 

One  quart  cold  water. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

One  onion. 

One  turnip. 

One  carrot. 

Two  cloves  and  a bay-leaf. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Wash  the  ox-tails  and  wipe  them  off  carefully.  Be 
sure  all  the  hairs  have  been  removed.  Cut  them 
into  inch  lengths.  Brown  them  in  the  butter  in  a 
frying-pan,  take  them  out  and  put  them  in  a soup- 
kettle  with  the  water,  the  stock,  and  the  vegetables. 
Cook  gently,  never  allowing  the  soup  to  boil  hard, 
for  two  hours,  or  until  the  tails  are  tender.  Take 
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them  out,  strain  the  soup  and  return  it  and  the  ox- 
tails to  the  fire.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and 
a glass  of  sherry.  Cook  ten  minutes,  slowly,  and 
serve. 

CHICKEN  CONSOMME. 

One  chicken,  weighing  about  four  pounds. 

Three  quarts  cold  water. 

One  stalk  celery  and  one  onion. 

Bay-leaf  and  sprig  of  parsley. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Cut  the  chicken  into  neat  pieces.  Put  the  butter 
in  the  bottom  of  a soup-pot  and  when  it  begins  to 
brown  lay  the  pieces  of  chicken  in  it.  Leave  them 
there  for  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  meat  is  well 
browned,  then  cover  the  pot  and  set  it  at  the  side  of 
the  stove  where  it  will  simmer  for  twenty  minutes 
longer.  At  the  end  of  this  time  pour  the  water  in 
and  let  all  cook  slowly  for  two  hours  before  adding 
the  celery,  onion,  etc.  After  these  are  in,  cook  for 
two  hours  longer,  season,  strain,  and  clear,  as  direct- 
ed for  consomme  of  beef. 

This  soup  is  very  good  served  with  crolXtons, 
Prepare  this  by  trimming  the  crust  from  thin  slices 
of  baker’s  bread,  buttering  them  very  lightly,  and 
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sprinkling  them  with  grated  cheese.  Cut  the  bread 
into  slices  and  leave  these  in  a moderate  oven  until 
they  are  well  dried  and  of  a light  brown.  Pass  them 
with  the  soup. 

Chicken  consomm'e  is  also  excellent  served  with 
poached  eggs,  like  consomme  la  Busse. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

BISQUES  AND  CREAM  SOUPS 

SOUPE  A LA  EEINE. 

One  good-sized  fowl,  weighing  between  four  and 
five  pounds. 

A carrot,  an  onion,  a stalk  of  celery,  and  a bay- 
leaf. 

Three  tablespoonfuls  rice. 

Two  large  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  flour. 

Half  pint  cream. 

Salt,  white  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Clean  the  fowl,  scalding  and  skinning  the  legs 
and  feet  and  putting  these  on,  with  the  rest  of  the 
fowl,  the  bay-leaf,  and  the  vegetables,  in  three 
quarts  of  cold  water. 

Cover  the  soup-pot  closely  and  let  it  simmer  for 
two  or  three  hours,  until  the  fowl  begins  to  grow 
tender.  Take  this  out  then,  strain  the  soup  and 
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return  it  to  the  fire  with  the  rice.  Boil  this  until 
soft ; it  will  require  about  half  an  hour.  While  it 
is  cooking,  cut  enough  white  meat  from  the  chicken 
to  make  a cupful  when  chopped.  Mince  it  very 
fine,  stir  it  into  the  soup,  rub  all  through  a sieve, 
and  put  it  back  on  the  fire.  Have  ready  the  cream, 
made  very  hot,  add  it  to  the  soup,  season  to  taste, 
and  serve  at  once. 

BISQUE  or  OYSTERS. 

One  quart  oysters. 

One  quart  milk. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Two  tablespoon fuls  flour. 

Yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Drain  the  liquor  from  the  oysters  and  put  enough 
water  with  it  to  make  a quart  of  liquid.  Reserve  a 
dozen  and  a half  oysters,  chop  the  rest  fine  and  put 
them  with  the  quart  of  liquid  over  the  fire.  Simmer 
fifteen  minutes. 

Cook  the  butter  and  flour  together  until  they  bub- 
ble and  pour  upon  them  the  milk,  which  should  be 
scalding  hot.  Stir  until  smooth,  strain  into  it  the 
oyster  liquor,  drop  in  the  whole  oysters,  and  cook 
until  these  plump.  This  will  take  only  about  three 
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minutes.  Season  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  as 
much  mace  as  will  lie  on  the  tip  of  a penknife. 
Have  ready  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  beaten  light,  stir 
a little  of  the  hot  soup  into  them,  and  when  this  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  turn  them  into  the  rest  of  the 
soup.  Take  from  the  fire  at  once,  and  after  the 
bisque  is  in  the  tureen,  add  to  it  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon. 

CREAM  OP  SALMON  SOUP. 

One  can  salmon,  or  two  pounds  fresh  salmon, 
boiled. 

Two  cups  white  stock. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Two  cups  milk. 

One  tablespoonful  flour. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Pick  the  fish  to  pieces,  rejecting  all  bits  of  bone 
and  skin.  Put  it  in  a saucepan  with  just  enough 
boiling  water  to  cover  it  and  simmer  twenty  min- 
utes. Take  from  the  fire,  drain  oflf  the  water,  and 
rub  the  fish  to  a smooth  paste. 

Heat  the  milk  and  stock  together,  first  dissolv- 
ing a tiny  pinch  of  soda  in  the  milk  to  prevent 
curdling.  Cook  the  flour  and  butter  together  in  a 
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saucepan  and  pour  the  milk  and  stock  upon  them, 
stirring  until  it  thickens.  Stir  in  the  salmon,  sea- 
son to  taste,  and  just  before  it  comes  to  the  boil, 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  serve. 

CREAM  OF  PEA  SOUP. 

Half  peck  green  pease. 

Half  cup  butter. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  flour. 

One  teaspoonful  white  sugar. 

Three  pints  milk. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Shell  the  pease,  wash  the  pods  and  put  the  latter 
on  in  enough  cold  water  to  cover  them.  Boil  half 
an  hour,  then  take  them  out  and  throw  them  away 
and  put  the  pease  on  to  cook  in  the  same  water, 
boil  them  forty-five  minutes,  and  then  rub  through 
a colander.  Set  this  puree  at  one  side  of  the  stove 
to  keep  warm,  while  you  cook  together,  in  a sauce- 
pan, the  flour  and  butter  and  stir  into  them  the 
heated  milk.  When  the  mixture  is  thick  and 
smooth,  add  it  to  the  puree  of  pease  and  season  with 
the  sugar,  salt,  and  white  pepper. 

Canned  pease  may  be  used  for  this  soup.  When 
this  is  done  the  long  preliminary  boiling  of  the 
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pease  is  not  necessary.  They  need  only  be  cooked 
ten  minutes,  or  until  they  are  soft  enough  to  rub 
through  a sieve. 

CEEAM  OF  CELERY  SOUP. 

One  bunch  celery. 

Two  cups  white  stock. 

Two  cups  milk. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  flour. 

Wash  the  celery  well  and  cut  it  into  inch  lengths. 
Put  it  in  a saucepan  with  a little  salt  and  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  it  and  boil  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Pass  it  through  a colander.  Cook  the 
butter  and  flour  together  until  they  bubble,  add 
the  heated  milk  and  stock,  stir  until  thick  and 
smooth,  mix  with  the  celery  puree,  season  to  taste, 
and  serve. 

CREAM  OF  ASPARAGUS  SOUP. 

One  bunch  of  fresh  asparagus,  or  one  can  of 
asparagus. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  flour. 

Pour  cups  milk. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
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Cut  the  tips  from  the  asparagus  stalks  and  put 
them  on  to  cook  in  boiling  water,  with  a pinch  each 
of  salt  and  baking  soda.  Boil  them  about  twenty 
minutes,  or  until  tender,  drain  them  and  set  them 
aside.  When  canned  asparagus  is  used,  five  min- 
utes' cooking  is  enough  for  the  tips. 

Put  on  the  stalks  in  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
cover  them  and  boil  them  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Should  they  be  rather  old  they  may  require 
longer  boiling.  They  should  be  soft  enough  to  be 
rubbed  through  a sieve.  When  this  has  been  done, 
put  with  them  the  flour,  butter,  and  milk,  cooked 
together  as  directed  in  the  preceding  recipes,  boil 
up  once,  season,  add  the  cooked  asparagus  tips,  and 
send  to  table. 

PUKEE  OF  BARLEY. 

Quarter  pound  barley. 

Three  cups  white  stock. 

One  cup  cream. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Blanch  the  barley  by  cooking  it  in  boiling  water 
for  ten  minutes,  turning  this  off  and  pouring  cold 
water  upon  the  barley.  Drain,  put  it  on  in  the 
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stock,  and  boil  for  three  hours.  By  this  time  it  will 
be  soft  enough  to  be  rubbed  with  the  stock  through 
a sieve.  After  doing  this,  return  it  to  the  fire,  stir 
in  the  butter,  and  add  the  heated  cream.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  with  tiny  crolUons, 
made  by  the  directions  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 


CREAM  OF  MUSHROOM  SOUP. 

One  can  mushrooms. 

One  pint  white  stock. 

One  pint  milk. 

Three  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Two  tablespoon fuls  flour. 

Salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste. 

Heat  the  milk  and  the  stock  in  separate  vessels. 
Cook  the  flour  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  butter 
together,  and  when  they  bubble,  pour  on  them, 
slowly,  first,  the  hot  milk  and  then  the  hot  stock, 
stirring  all  the  while,  until  the  mixture  is  thick  and 
smooth  as  cream.  Stir  in,  then,  half  the  mushroom 
liquor,  the  other  spoonful  of  butter,  the  salt  and 
pepper,  and  the  mushrooms,  chopped  fine.  Squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  after  the  soup  is  taken 
from  the  fire. 
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CREAM  OF  CAULIFLOWER  SOUP. 

One  small  cauliflower. 

One  quart  milk. 

One  tablespoonful  flour. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

Salt  and  w^hite  pepper  to  taste. 

Boil  tbe  w^bite  part  of  the  cauliflower,  half  an 
hour.  Cut  out  a few  small  clusters,  blanch  them 
by  pouring  cold  water  upon  them,  drain  them  and 
lay  them  aside. 

Chop  the  rest  of  the  cauliflower  and  rub  it 
through  a colander.  Cook  the  butter  and  flour 
together,  add  the  hot  milk,  and  stir  into  this  the 
puree  of  cauliflower.  Season  and  serve.  Drop  the 
reserved  clusters  of  the  cauliflower  into  the  tureen 
just  before  pouring  in  the  soup. 

CREAM  OF  SPINACH  SOUP. 

May  be  made  by  very  much  the  same  recipe,  and 
is  a pretty  soup.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reserve  any 
spinach  leaves  to  float  in  the  soup.  Boil  all  to- 
gether, rub  through  a sieve,  and  then  proceed  as 
directed  above. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  FISH  COURSE 

To  some  housekeepers  the  fish  course  is  a thing  of 
terror.  They  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  accompany  the  preparation  of  a dish 
of  fish  that  will  be  fit  for  company/'  in  the  old- 
fashioned  phrase. 

It  is  a fact,  however,  that  the  servant  who  can  cook 
fish  in  a fashion  suitable  for  the  ordinary  family 
will  have  little  trouble  in  adding  the  dainty  touches 
that  make  of  it  an  elegant  dish  for  a dinner.  A 
good  sauce  is  a sine  qua  non,  but  a little  practice 
will  enable  a fairly  intelligent  cook  to  compound  in 
a satisfactory  manner  a variety  of  sauces. 

Any  one  of  the  dishes  of  fish  for  which  directions 
are  given  below  is  suitable  for  a dinner-party. 

BOILED  SALMON. 

Select  a thick,  solid  piece  of  salmon  from  near 
the  tail,  rather  than  a large,  thin  slice.  Lay  it  on 
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a plate  and  around  this  tie  a thin  napkin  or  a piece 
of  cheese-cloth.  Plunge  it  into  a good-sized  sauce- 
pan filled  with  boiling  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  salt  in  the  proportion  of  four  teaspoonfuls  to 
every  quart  of  water.  Stir  into  this  also  a couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Boil  twenty  minutes. 

Slip  the  fish  carefully  from  the  plate  to  a folded 
napkin  laid  upon  a platter,  taking  pains  that  none 
of  the  water  goes  with  it.  Garnish  with  parsley 
and  quarters  of  lemon.  Serve  with  a Hollandaise 
sauce. 


BAKED  HALIBUT. 

Choose  a piece  of  halibut  weighing  between  three 
and  four  pounds.  Lay  it  in  salt  water  half  an  hour, 
drain  it,  and  wipe  it  dry.  Put  it  in  a baking-pan 
and  bake  it  in  a quite  hot  oven  for  an  hour.  Baste  it 
constantly  with  melted  butter  and  a little  hot  water, 
and  when  it  is  of  a good  brown,  and  may  be  readily 
pierced  with  a fork,  it  is  done. 

Transfer  the  fish  to  a hot  plate  and  keep  it  warm 
while  you  make  a sauce  for  it  as  follows  : 

Set  the  baking-pan  on  the  stove  and  stir  into  the 
gravy  in  the  pan  a dessertspoonful  of  browned  flour. 
When  the  mixture  is  smooth,  add  to  it  a cupful  of 
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boiling  water,  a glass  of  claret  or  sherry,  and  a lit- 
tle pepper.  Strain  and  add  a dessertspoonful  of 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  a teaspoonful  each  of 
chopped  parsley  and  pickle. 

BAKED  BLUEFISH. 

Cleanse  a good-sized  bluefish  thoroughly,  wipe  it 
dry  within  and  without,  and  fill  it  with  a stuffing 
made  of  fine  bread-crumbs  softened  with  melted 
butter  and  seasoned  with  a little  onion  chopped  fine 
and  scalded,  pepper,  salt,  and  thyme.  When  the 
fish  is  well  stuffed,  sew  it  up  and  lay  it  in  a baking- 
pan.  Cut  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  into  small 
bits  and  scatter  them  over  the  fish.  Dust  it  with 
salt  and  sprinkle  it  with  flour.  Bake  it  in  a steady 
oven  until  it  is  tender  enough  to  be  pierced  with  a 
fork.  This  should  take  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Baste  it  frequently  with  the  drippings.  Serve 
with  a sauce  made  like  that  recommended  for  hali- 
but. Be  sure  and  remove  the  strings  before  send- 
ing the  fish  to  table. 


BAKED  SHAD. 


This  may  be  cooked  like  bluefish. 
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FRIED  HALIBUT. 

Cut  halibut  steaks  into  neat  pieces  about  three  by 
two  inches  in  size,  and  dip  these  first  in  milk  and 
then  in  flour.  Roll  them  after  this  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  and  finally  in  fine  cracker-crumbs.  Fry  them  in 
deep  fat,  as  you  would  croquettes.  They  ought  not 
to  require  more  than  one  to  two  minutes  to  cook. 
Serve  with  tartare  sauce. 

FRIED  SMELTS. 

Wash  and  dry  the  smelts  and  proceed  with  them 
as  with  fried  halibut.  Serve  with  maitre  dhotel 
butter  or  with  a tartare  sauce.  When  possible? 
sliced  cucumbers  should  be  served  with  fried  fish. 

SHAD  SAUTE. 

Split  a large  shad  and  cut  each  side  into  four  or 
five  pieces,  rejecting  head,  tail,  and  fins.  Dust  the 
pieces  with  pepper  and  salt  and  dredge  them  with 
flour.  Have  ready  a frying-pan,  with  butter  or  good 
dripping,  and  saute  the  shad  in  this,  browning  it  on 
both  sides.  The  roes,  which  should  have  previously 
been  cooked  for  ten  minutes  in  boiling  salted  water 
containing  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  should  now  be 
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dried,  rolled  in  flour,  and  sauted  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  shad.  Lay  the  fish  in  the  middle  of  the  dish 
and  the  roes  around  the  sides,  and  garnish  the  dish 
with  lemon  and  parsley.  Serve  mattre  d'hotel  butter 
with  this. 

HALIBUT  STEAK  AU  GRATIN. 

Cut  halibut  steaks  an  inch  thick  into  neat  squares. 
Rub  the  bottom  of  a dripping-pan  with  onion  and  then 
butter  it.  Dust  the  pieces  of  fish  on  both  sides  with 
salt  and  pepper,  lay  them  in  the  pan,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  a little  onion  and  parsley  minced  very  fine.  Dot 
them  with  bits  of  butter,  squeeze  over  them  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  and  bake,  covered,  for  twenty  minutes. 
Uncover  and  brown.  Serve  with  a Bechamel  sauce. 

FISH  AU  GRATIN.  (nO.  1.) 

Any  good  white  fish  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  should  be  baked  or  boiled  before  using. 

Fry  a small  minced  onion  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  and  when  it  is  a good  brown,  stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour.  To  this  add  half  a pint  of 
white  stock  (from  meat  or,  better  still,  from  fish), 
one  gill  of  pale  sherry,  half  a dozen  chopped  mush- 
rooms, and  a teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley. 
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Cut  the  fish  into  small  bits  and  lay  it  in  little 
gratin  dishes.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish,  cover 
it  with  fine  bread  - crumbs,  and  sprinkle  it  with  a 
little  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Dot  thickly  with 
bits  of  butter  and  bake. 

FISH  AU  GRATIN.  (nO.  2.) 

Make  a white  sauce  according  to  directions  giv- 
en elsewhere,  using  half  milk  and  half  mushroom- 
liquor  instead  of  all  milk.  Season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper,  stir  in  two  cupfuls  of  minced  or  pickled  fish, 
and  add  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Turn  the  fish  into 
gratin  dishes,  sprinkle  with  fine  crumbs,  strew  with 
bits  of  butter,  and  bake.  This  is  a simpler  mode  of 
preparing  fish  an  gratin  than  the  first  one  given,  and 
it  is  only  a little  less  savory. 

SCALLOPS  AIJ  GRATIN. 

One  pint  scallops. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

One  tablespoonful  fiour. 

One  gill  oyster-liquor. 

One  gill  milk. 

Salt,  pepper,  and  lemon-juice. 

Wash  the  scallops,  cut  each  of  them  in  half  and 
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scald  them  in  the  oyster-liquor.  Drain  them  and 
mate  a white  sauce  by  cooking  together  the  butter 
and  flour  and  pouring  on  them  the  milk  and  the 
oyster-liquor.  Add  the  scallops  to  this,  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  lemon-juice,  fill  scallop  shells, 
little  nappies,  or  gratin  dishes  with  the  mixture,  and 
strew  with  fine  crumbs.  Put  small  pieces  of  butter 
here  and  there,  and  brown  the  scallops  lightly  in 
the  oven.  Pass  sliced  lemon  with  this. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

ENTRIES  OF  FISH 

In  place  of  the  orthodox  fish-course  at  a little  dinner 
there  is  often  served  a fish  entree  that  makes  a 
pleasant  variety  upon  the  perpetual  baked,  boiled, 
or  fried.  Among  such  entrees  may  be  reckoned 
preparations  like  the  fish  an  gratin,  for  which  recipes 
were  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  But  there  are 
so  many  other  entrees  of  fish  that  it  has  seemed 
worth  while  to  devote  a chapter  to  a few  of  them. 
Prominent  among  such  entries  are  pdtes^  and  as  a 
good  puff  paste  is  constantly  needed  in  fine  cook- 
ery, a recipe  for  it  is  given  below. 

PLAIN  PUFF  PASTE. 

Four  cups  flour. 

One  and  one  - half  cup  (or  three  - quarters  of  a 
pound)  of  butter. 

Half  pint  ice-water. 

Have  the  butter,  flour,  chopping  bowl  and  knife. 
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the  pastry-board  and  the  rolling-pin,  all  very  cold. 
Chop  the  flour  and  butter  together  until  the  latter  is 
in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a green  pea.  Pour  in  the 
ice-water  and  mix  quickly  with  the  chopping-knife 
into  a paste. 

Turn  this  out  on  a well-floured  board  and  roll 
out  quickly  into  a sheet  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Dredge  this  lightly  with  flour,  fold  it  in  three,  turn 
the  narrow  end  toward  you,  and  roll  out  again. 
Dredge,  fold,  and  roll  twice  more.  Put  the  paste 
in  a plate  on  the  ice  and  let  it  become  thoroughly 
chilled  before  using  it.  To  make  the  shells  for 
pates,  roll  out  the  paste  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
with  a sharp  cutter  cut  a round  the  size  of  the  pate. 
With  a smaller  cutter  cut  nearly  through  the  centre 
of  this.  Brush  the  pates  lightly  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  mixed  with  a tablespoonful  of  water,  taking  care 
not  to  touch  the  edges  of  the  paste,  as  this  would 
prevent  its  rising.  Handle  the  shells  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  bake  on  a tin  in  a hot  oven.  They  should 
be  a delicate  brown  in  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes. 
When  you  are  ready  to  use  them,  remove  the  top 
crust  of  the  little  round  in  the  middle  and  dig  out 
the  soft  paste  underneath  with  a knife.  Be  careful 
not  to  cut  through  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  shell. 
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Fill  the  shells  with  a prepared  mixture  of  lobster, 
oysters,  or  anything  else  you  may  choose. 

OYSTEK  PATES. 

One  pint  oysters. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

One  small  tablespoonful  flour. 

One  gill  milk. 

Yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-juice. 

Heat  to  scalding  the  liquor  from  the  oysters  and 
drop  the  oysters  into  it.  In  three  minutes  they  will 
begin  to  ruffle  and  will  be  ready  to  come  out.  Cut 
each  oyster  into  three  or  four  pieces.  Cook  the 
butter  and  flour  together  and  stir  into  them  the 
milk  and  one  gill  of  the  oyster-liquor.  To  this 
sauce  add  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste  and  then 
turn  it  upon  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs. 

Return  to  the  fire,  in  a double  boiler,  and  put 
in  the  oysters.  As  soon  as  they  are  all  hot  (stir 
constantly),  take  the  vessel  from  the  fire.  Add 
to  it  a half  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice  and  two 
grates  of  a nutmeg.  Fill  the  pastry  shells,  tak- 
ing care  that  none  of  the  sauce  is  spilled  over  the 
sides. 
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Cl£im  pdtSs  may  be  made  by  the  same  recipe.  Use 
only  the  soft  parts  of  the  clams. 

LOBSTER  PATES. 

The  meat  of  a lobster  cut,  not  chopped,  into  neat 
dice. 

One  tablespoonful  flour. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Half  pint  milk. 

Yolk  of  one  egg. 

Salt,  cayenne,  and  lemon-juice. 

Make  a sauce  as  for  the  oyster  pdth,  using  all  milk 
in  place  of  milk  and  oyster-liquor.  Eub  a little  of 
the  coral  of  the  lobster  smooth  and  add  it  to  the 
sauce  to  color  it.  Pour  this  on  the  beaten  yolk  of 
the  egg,  return  all  to  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the  lobster. 
Take  from  the  stove,  season,  and  fill  the  pdte  cases 
with  the  mixture. 

Crab  may  be  substituted  for  lobster. 

LOBSTER  A LA  NEWBURG. 

Meat  of  two  large  lobsters  cut  into  small  pieces. 

One  gill  wine. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  brandy. 

Yolks  of  three  eggs. 

Half  pint  cream. 
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Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Juice  of  a lemon. 

Salt  and  cayenne  to  taste. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a double  boiler  and  put  in  the 
lobster.  When  it  is  hot  through,  add  the  wine  and 
brandy.  Have  ready  in  another  double  boiler  a 
custard  made  of  the  cream  and  yolks  of  the  eggs. 
Turn  the  lobster  into  this  and  take  it  at  once  from 
the  fire.  Season,  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  and 
serve  immediately. 

CUBBY  or  LOBSTEB. 

Meat  of  one  large  lobster. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

One  teaspoonful  minced  onion. 

One  cup  boiling  water. 

One  teaspoonful  corn-starch. 

One  teaspoonful  curry-powder. 

Juice  of  half  a lemon  and  salt  to  taste. 

Heat  the  butter  and  fry  in  it  the  minced  onion, 
add  the  curry-powder  and  the  corn-starch  wet  up 
with  a little  cold  water,  then  the  boiling  water,  and 
stir  until  smooth.  Put  in  the  lobster,  let  it  simmer 
twenty  minutes,  add  lemon-juice  and  salt.  Serve 
on  a platter  in  a border  of  boiled  rice. 
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SHAD-KOE  CROQUETTES. 

Two  shad-roes. 

Yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  flour. 

Juice  of  a lemon. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  a little  mace. 

Simmer  the  roes  fifteen  minutes  in  water,  to  which 
have  been  added  a little  salt  and  a teaspoonful  of 
vinegar.  Turn  off  the  hot  water,  lay  the  roes  in  a 
colander,  and  pour  over  them  very  cold  water. 
Then  wipe  off  the  roes  and  break  them  to  pieces 
with  the  back  of  a fork,  endeavoring  to  crumble 
them  apart  rather  than  mash  them. 

Cook  the  butter  and  flour  together,  add  the 
milk,  and  when  the  sauce  is  thick  and  smooth  pour 
it  upon  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Add  the 
seasoning,  stir  in  the  roes,  and  turn  all  out  upon  a 
flat  dish  to  cool. 

When  the  mixture  is  cold  and  firm  make  it  into 
croquettes  with  the  hands,  and  roll  them  first  in 
fine  cracker-crumbs,  then  in  beaten  egg,  and  then 
again  in  cracker-crumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  made  so 
hot  that  a bit  of  bread  dropped  into  it  will  brown 
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almost  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  croquettes  are 
done,  take  them  from  the  fat  and  drain  them  on 
soft  brown  paper  laid  in  a colander.  Send  to  table 
garnished  with  parsley  and  lemon.  Serve  a tartare 
sauce  with  them. 

OYSTER  CROQUETTES. 

Twenty  oysters. 

One  gill  oyster-liquor. 

One  gill  milk  in  which  is  dissolved  a piece  of 
baking-soda  the  size  of  a pea. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  flour. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  three  grates  of  a nut- 
meg. 

Cook  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor  for  about 
three  minutes,  or  until  they  begin  to  ruffle,  then 
take  them  from  the  fire.  Cook  the  butter  and  flour 
together  and  add  to  them  the  milk  and  the  oyster- 
liquor.  Stir  until  smooth.  Add  the  cooked  oysters 
chopped  fine,  and  the  seasoning,  and  proceed  as 
with  shad-roe  croquettes. 

LOBSTER  CUTLETS. 

Meat  of  one  large  lobster  or  of  two  small  ones. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 
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One  tablespoonful  flour. 

One  cup  milk. 

Yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste. 

Juice  of  one  lemon. 

Cut  the  meat  of  the  lobster  into  small  pieces, 
crumbling  the  coral  with  it.  Make  a white  sauce  of 
the  butter,  flour,  and  milk  and  pour  this  little  by 
little  upon  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs.  (When  the 
yolks  are  added  directly  to  the  hot  sauce  there  is 
danger  of  their  curdling.)  Keturn  the  sauce  to  the 
fire,  stir  in  the  lobster,  the  seasoning,  and  the  lemon- 
juice,  and  take  at  once  from  the  fire.  When  cool, 
shape  into  cutlets  and  fry  as  you  would  croquettes. 
After  cooking,  stick  a small  claw  into  the  pointed 
end  of  the  cutlet.  Serve  with  these  a tartare  sauce. 

The  same  lobster  mixture  may  be  used  for  cro- 
quettes. 


CHAPTEE  XL 
ENTREES  OF  VEGETABLES 
BROILED  MUSHROOMS. 

Select  large,  fresh  mushrooms.  Cut  off  the 
stalks  close  to  the  top  and  peel  the  tops.  Eoll 
them  in  melted  butter  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt 
and  pepper.  After  they  have  stood  half  an  hour, 
broil  them  on  a wire  broiler  over  a clear  fire.  Serve 
on  small  squares  of  buttered  toast  and  pour  a little 
melted  butter  over  them.  A few  drops  of  lemon- 
juice  on  each  mushroom  is  generally  considered  an 
improvement. 

STEWED  MUSHROOMS. 

One  pint  fresh  mushrooms  peeled  and  trimmed. 

One  tablespoonful  flour. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

One  gill  cream. 

One  egg. 

Salt  and  pepper. 

Eub  the  butter  and  flour  together  and  put  them 
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on  the  fire  in  a double  boiler  with  the  mushrooms. 
Let  them  simmer  twenty  minutes,  add  cream,  salt, 
and  pepper.  Beat  the  egg  light  and  mix  with  it  a 
little  of  the  hot  sauce.  Keturn  to  the  fire  for  a 
minute  and  stir  well.  Serve  the  mushrooms  on 
toast. 

STEWED  MUSHROOMS  (cANNEd). 

These  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
fresh  mushrooms,  but  as  they  have  already  been 
cooked  they  should  only  be  left  on  the  fire  long 
enough  to  become  thoroughly  heated.  Too  much 
cooking  will  toughen  them. 

LETTUCE  SAUTE. 

Wash  as  many  heads  of  lettuce  as  you  have  guests, 
examining  the  leaves  carefully  for  any  sign  of  slugs 
or  other  insects.  Kemove  the  outer  leaves  of  the 
lettuce,  leaving  only  firm,  solid,  rather  small  heads. 
Put  these  over  the  fire  in  boiling  water  and  let  them 
cook  for  ten  minutes.  Take  them  out  gently,  lay 
them  in  a colander,  and  pour  cold  water  over  them. 
Press  the  water  out  and  dry  them  between  the  folds 
of  a soft  cloth,  handling  them  very  delicately. 
Have  ready  in  a frying-pan  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
good  butter  and  sauie  the  lettuce  in  this,  turning  it 
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once.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  serve  im- 
mediately upon  very  hot  plates. 

AETICHOKES  WITH  BUTTER  SAUCE. 

If  the  artichokes  are  very  large,  half  an  one  will  be 
sufficient  to  serve  to  each  person.  Cut  off  the  stalks 
and  about  half  an  inch  of  the  leaves.  Put  them  on 
the  fire  in  plenty  of  boiling  water — for  six  arti- 
chokes at  least  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  will  be 
needed.  Add  a teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  water  and 
boil  the  artichokes  for  about  half  an  hour.  Test 
them  by  passing  the  point  of  a knife  through  the 
bottom  of  one.  If  the  artichoke  is  done  it  will  be 
soft.  Drain  them  and  serve  them  with  a butter 
sauce. 

ASPARAGUS  TIPS. 

Cut  the  tips  from  three  bunches  of  asparagus  and 
cook  them  in  boiling  water,  to  which  has  been  added 
a little  salt.  When  done,  drain  them,  lay  them  on 
small  squares  of  buttered  toast,  and  pour  over  them 
a butter  or  a white  sauce. 

CAULIFLOWER  WITH  CHEESE. 

Select  a fine  head  of  cauliflower,  break  off  the 
outer  leaves  and  tie  it  up  in  a piece  of  netting  or 
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clieese-cloth.  Plunge  it  into  slightly  salted  boiling 
water  and  cook  fifteen  minutes.  Make  a sauce  by 
cooking  together  a tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one 
of  flour,  and  adding  to  them  a generous  half  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  until  thick  and  smooth  and  add 
a heaping  tablespoonful  of  grated  cheese — Parmesan 
is  the  best.  Drain  the  cauliflower  of  every  drop  of 
water  and  lay  it,  flowers  upward,  in  a baking-dish. 
Dust  it  with  salt  and  pepper  and  pour  the  sauce  over 
it.  Strew  Parmesan  cheese  thickly  upon  it  and  dot  it 
plentifully  with  bits  of  butter.  Brown  it  in  a quick 
oven  and  serve  it  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  baked. 

BAKED  TOMATOES. 

Scald  and  skin  large  ripe  tomatoes.  Work  a table- 
spoonful of  salt  and  one  of  pepper  into  a tablespoon- 
ful of  butter  and  put  a bit  of  this  into  a small  hole 
cut  in  the  top  of  each  tomato.  Lay  them  in  a drip- 
ping-pan and  put  with  them  a dessertspoonful  of 
butter  worked  smooth  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
flour.  Bake  the  tomatoes  until  they  are  tender. 
Take  them  up  and  keep  them  hot  while  you  set  the 
pan  in  which  they  were  baked  on  top  of  the  stove 
and  stir  the  gravy  in  it  until  thick  and  smooth. 
Pour  it  over  the  tomatoes. 
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CELEEY  CROQUETTES. 

One  small  bunch  celery. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

One  tablespoonful  flour. 

Salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste. 

Make  a white  sauce  by  cooking  together  the  but- 
ter and  flour  until  they  bubble  and  then  adding  the 
milk.  Stir  until  thick  and  smooth.  Have  ready  the 
celery,  each  stalk  split  lengthwise  two  or  three  times 
and  then  cut  into  half-inch  lengths.  Stir  these  into 
the  white  sauce,  add  the  seasoning,  and  pour  the 
mixture  into  a shallow  dish  to  cool.  When  cold  and 
stiff,  form  into  croquettes  with  the  hands  and  fry  in 
deep  fat. 

Serve  with  butter  or  Bechamel  sauce. 

MACARONI  CROQUETTES. 

Make  a white  sauce  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
recipe  and  stir  into  it  two  cupfuls  of  flne  spaghetti 
that  has  been  first  broken  into  inch  bits,  cooked 
until  tender  in  boiling  salted  water,  blanched  by 
having  cold  water  poured  over  it,  and  drained. 
After  the  sauce  and  macaroni  have  been  mixed, 
take  them  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  two  tablespoon- 
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fuls  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  When  the  mixture 
is  cold  enough  to  handle,  proceed  as  with  other 
croquettes. 

Serve  these  with  tomato  sauce. 

SPAGHETTI  IN  ITALIAN  STYLE. 

Break  a half  pound  of  spaghetti  into  inch  long 
bits  and  cook  it  until  tender  in  boiling  salted 
water.  Fifteen  minutes  should  be  long  enough. 
Slice  an  onion  and  brown  it  in  a frying-pan  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Add  to  this  a cupful 
of  tomato  sauce  and  last  of  all  stir  in  three  ounces 
of  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Drain  the  macaroni, 
place  it  in  a dish,  and  pour  this  sauce  over  it,  lifting 
the  macaroni  with  a fork  that  the  sauce  may  pene- 
trate to  every  part. 

Serve  very  hot. 

SPAGHETTI  AU  GRATIN. 

Boil  macaroni  or  spaghetti  as  directed  above. 
Blanch  and  drain.  Fill  little  gratin  nappies  with 
the  macaroni,  pour  over  this  as  much  milk  as  the 
dishes  will  hold,  dust  with  salt  and  white  pepper, 
and  add  to  each  a lump  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a 
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hickory-nut.  Strew  the  tops  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  and  bake  to  a light  brown. 

Serve  in  the  dishes  in  which  they  were  baked. 

EGG-PLANT  AU  GKATIN. 

Cut  an  egg-plant  in  two  lengthwise.  Scoop  out 
the  inside  and  chop  it  fine,  mixing  with  it  an  equal 
bulk  of  fine  bread-crumbs.  Season  this  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  moisten  well  with  gravy  or  butter. 

Pack  the  force-meat  thus  made  into  the  hollowed 
out  rind,  and  set  the  halves,  skin  downward,  in  a 
baking-dish.  Bake  half  an  hour  in  a moderate 
oven,  basting  several  times  with  the  drippings. 

BAKED  EGG-PLANT. 

Select  rather  small  egg-plants  for  baking.  Cut 
them  in  half  lengthwise  and  lay  them,  skin 
downward,  in  a baking-pan.  Salt  and  pepper  the 
egg-plants  and  bake  them  half  an  hour  in  a moder- 
ate oven,  basting  generously  with  melted  butter. 
Each  half  will  absorb  at  least  a tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Cut  the  sections  in  two  before  sending 
them  to  the  table. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

ENTREES  OF  CHICKEN 
CHICKEN  CROQUETTES. 

Two  cupfuls  cold  roast  or  boiled  chicken  chopped 
fine. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

One  large  tablespoonful  flour. 

Half  pint  milk. 

One  gill  mushroom-liquor. 

One  dozen  mushrooms  chopped. 

Salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste. 

Kub  the  butter  and  flour  together  and  put  them  in 
a small  saucepan  over  the  fire.  Stir  constantly,  and 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  bubble,  stir  into  them 
the  milk  and  the  mushroom-liquor.  Both  should 
have  been  previously  heated.  To  this  sauce  add 
the  chicken,  mushrooms,  and  seasoning.  Take  from 
the  fire  and  turn  out  on  a platter.  When  cold, 
shape  the  mixture  into  small  croquettes  with  the 
hands,  roll  them  in  fine  crumbs,  then  in  the  yolk  of 
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an  egg  beaten  with  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water, 
and  then  in  the  crumbs  again.  Fry  in  deep  fat  for 
two  minutes,  drain  on  soft  paper,  and  serve  with  a 
Bechamel  sauce. 

To  many  housekeepers  the  manufacture  of  cro- 
quettes seems  a sort  of  crux,  and  a shrinking  awe  is 
manifested  at  the  mention  of  chicken,  oyster,  veal, 
or  sweetbread  croquettes.  In  reality  they  are  among 
the  simplest  of  entrees  or  side  dishes,  and  even  a 
dull  cook  may  readily  be  taught  the  art  of  making 
them  well, 

CHICKEN  BISSOLES. 

The  mixture  for  these  is  the  same  that  is  used 
for  chicken  croquettes.  To  prepare  the  rissoles, 
make  light  pastry,  according  to  the  rules  already 
given.  Eoll  it  out  as  thin  as  possible  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  about  three  inches  long  by  four  wide. 
Form  the  chicken  mixture  into  small  rolls  about 
the  size  of  the  finger  and  roll  each  in  one  of  the 
pieces  of  the  paste,  pressing  the  edges  of  this  to- 
gether smoothly  that  they  may  not  burst  open.  Dip 
these  in  egg-  and  cracker-crumbs  as  you  would  cro- 
quettes and  fry  them  in  deep  fat  for  four  minutes. 
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CROMESQUI  OF  CHICKEN. 

Make  small  balls  of  the  same  chicken  mixture. 
Wrap  each  ball  in  a very  thin  slice  of  salt  pork, 
fastening  this  with  a fine  wooden  toothpick.  Eoll 
these  first  in  cracker-crumbs,  next  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  again  in  cracker-crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.  Serve  a tomato  sauce  with  these. 

FRIED  CHICKEN  WITH  CREAM  SAUCE. 

Cut  a tender  young  chicken  into  neat  joints,  dust 
each  piece  with  pepper  and  salt  and  dip  it  first  in 
beaten  egg  and  then  in  cracker-crumbs.  Cut  into 
thin  slices  a quarter  of  a pound  of  corned  pork,  fry 
it  until  it  begins  to  crisp,  take  it  from  the  pan,  and 
in  the  fat  that  is  left  fry  the  chicken.  When  this 
is  done,  take  it  out  and  keep  it  hot  while  you  add 
to  the  fat  in  the  pan  a cupful  of  milk  thickened 
with  a tablespoonful  of  flour.  Season  this  with 
salt  and  white  pepper  and  add  a large  spoonful 
of  minced  parsley.  Boil  up  once,  pour  over  the 
chicken,  garnish  the  dish  with  parsley,  and  serve. 

CHICKEN  A LA  MARENGO. 

Joint  a tender  chicken  as  for  frying  and  lay  it  in 
a frying-pan  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best 
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salad-oil.  Brown  the  chicken  in  this  and  then  add 
a bay-leaf,  a slice  of  onion,  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a dozen  mushrooms  minced. 
Let  all  simmer  at  the  side  of  the  stove  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Take  out  the  chicken  and  to  the  gravy 
left  in  the  pan  add  a gill  of  stock  made  from  the 
feet,  neck,  giblets,  and  wing-pinions  of  the  chicken. 
Boil  all  up  once,  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  flour,  pour  it  over  the  chicken, 
and  serve. 

CHICKEN  CURKY. 

Joint  a fowl,  lay  it  in  a pot,  cover  it  with  cold 
water,  and  bring  it  slowly  to  a boil.  Stew  gently 
until  the  meat  is  tender  enough  to  come  easily  from 
the  bone.  Cut  it  off  in  pieces.  Slice  a small  onion 
and  fry  it  to  a light  brown  in  a tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Add  to  this  a cupful  of  the  broth  in  which 
the  fowl  was  cooked  and  a heaping  teaspoonful  of 
Crosse  & Blackwell’s  curry-powder,  wet  up  in  a 
little  cold  water.  Put  in  the  chicken  next  and  let 
it  simmer  at  the  side  of  the  stove  for  half  an  hour. 
Add  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  salt  to  taste  and  serve 
the  curry  in  a platter  with  a border  of  boiled  rice. 

The  real  East  Indian  has  his  rice  served  in  a sep- 
arate dish,  and  after  helping  himself  to  this,  heaps 
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the  curry  upon  it.  With  the  rice  and  curry  he  eats 
bananas,  chilled  from  having  lain  for  several  hours 
on  the  ice,  and  he  avers  that  the  coolness  of  the 
fruit  is  a delicious  contrast  to  the  heat  of  the  curry. 
The  housekeeper  will  find  a course  of  rice  and  curry 
with  bananas  or  plantains  a pleasing  innovation 
that  will  give  a spice  of  originality  to  her  dinner. 

CHICKEN  FRICASSEE  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

Cut  a medium-sized  chicken  into  joints  and  pour 
boiling  water  upon  the  pieces.  Leave  them  in  this 
for  about  two  minutes,  then  take  them  out  and 
drain  them.  Make  a butter  sauce  of  a tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  one  of  flour  cooked  together,  and  a 
half  pint  of  boiling  water  added  to  them.  In  this 
put  a couple  of  sprigs  of  parsley,  a small  onion 
sliced,  a bay-leaf,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  white  pepper. 

Lay  the  chicken  in  the  sauce  thus  made,  cover  it 
closely,  and  set  it  to  one  side  of  the  stove,  where  it 
will  simmer  slowly.  Shake  it  or  stir  it  frequently 
to  keep  it  from  burning.  In  about  an  hour  add  to 
it  half  the  liquor  from  a can  of  mushrooms. 

An  hour  and  a half’s  time  will  be  enough  to  cook 
the  chicken  if  it  is  young,  but  two  or  three  hours 
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will  be  needed  if  it  is  old.  As  tbe  sauce  cooks 
away,  add  a little  more  boiling  water. 

When  the  meat  is  tender  take  it  out,  strain  the 
sauce  and  return  this  to  the  saucepan  with  twelve 
or  fifteen  mushrooms  cut  in  half.  Have  ready  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  light  with  two  tablespoon  r 
fuls  of  milk.  Turn  part  of  the  sauce  upon  this  and 
mix  all  thoroughly  and  return  it  once  more  to  the 
saucepan  for  one  minute,  stirring  steadily.  As  soon 
as  the  sauce  has  the  custard-like  look  that  indicates 
it  is  done,  remove  it  from  the  fire. 

Have  the  chicken  already  arranged  in  a symmetri- 
cal fashion  on  a platter,  and  after  adding  a half  tea- 
spoonful of  lemon-juice  to  the  sauce,  pour  it  and 
the  mushrooms  over  the  meat  and  serve. 

This  dish  must  be  watched  constantly  while  it 
cooks  to  prevent  its  burning. 

CHICKEN  FRICASSEE  WITH  PEASE. 

Prepare  the  chicken  by  the  preceding  recipe,  but 
omit  the  mushrooms,  substituting  green  pease,  and 
serve  with  a border  of  green  pease  about  the  dish. 

CHICKEN  SAUTE  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

Joint  a young  chicken  as  for  frying.  Heat  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a frying-pan,  chop  fine 
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two  small  onions  and  lay  these  and  the  chicken  in 
the  pan.  Dust  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  and 
add  half  a pint  of  chicken-broth  made  from  the 
giblets  and  neck  of  the  chicken.  Put  into  this  two 
dozen  mushrooms  cut  into  quarters,  let  them  cook 
through,  and  at  the  last  moment  add  a tablespoon- 
ful of  minced  parsley. 

CHICKEN  PATES. 

Prepare  as  you  would  sweetbread  pdtes^  using 
boiled  or  roast  chicken  instead  of  the  sweetbreads. 

TIMBALE  OF  CHICKEN. 

Follow  the  directions  given  for  making  timbale 
of  sweetbread,  substituting  for  this  the  breast  of 
chicken. 

The  list  of  entrhs  that  may  be  made  of  chicken 
by  no  means  ends  with  those  given  above.  But  the 
object  of  this  volume  is  not  to  fill  the  place  of  a 
complete  cook-book  ; it  merely  aims  to  suggest  to 
the  housekeeper  such  suitable  dinner  dishes  as  she 
may  readily  make  herself  or  have  prepared  under 
her  supervision. 
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CHAPTEE  Xm. 

ENTREES  OF  SWEETBREADS,  LAMB,  AND  VEAL 
LAKDED  SWEETBBEADS,  BOASTED. 

Select  good-sized  sweetbreads,  lay  them  in  slight- 
ly salted  boiling  water  and  let  them  simmer  for  ten 
minutes.  Take  them  from  the  fire,  drain  them,  and 
pour  ice-cold  water  upon  them.  Leave  them  in  this 
for  five  minutes,  drain  them  again,  and  dry  them. 
Trim  off  all  bits  of  fat,  gristle,  or  sinew,  and  lard 
them  with  slender  strips  of  fat  salt  pork.  Leave 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  pork  protruding  on  either 
side  of  the  sweetbread. 

When  there  are  in  each  sweetbread  two  neat  rows 
of  these  lardoons,  lay  the  sweetbreads  in  a baking-pan 
and  pour  over  and  around  them  a cup  of  well  sea- 
soned gravy.  Cover  the  pan,  set  it  in  the  oven,  and 
let  the  sweetbreads  cook  for  an  hour.  Take  them 
out  and  keep  them  hot  while  you  cool  and  skim  the 
gravy.  Eeturn  it  to  the  fire  with  a tablespoonful  of 
browned  flour  wet  up  in  a little  cold  water.  Let 
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this  boil  up  once  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the 
sweetbreads  as  they  lie  in  the  dish  in  which  they 
are  to  be  served.  Surround  them  with  a border  of 
green  pease. 


LARDED  SWEETBREADS,  SAUTE. 

Parboil,  blanch,  and  lard  the  sweetbreads  as  di- 
rected in  the  preceding  recipe.  Kub  a frying-pan 
lightly  with  butter  and  lay  the  sweetbreads  in  it. 
The  fat  of  the  pork  will  suffice  to  fry  them.  Turn 
them  frequently  until  they  are  of  a good  brown. 
Transfer  them  to  a hot  plate,  butter  them  well,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  parsley. 

Sweetbreads  are  always  expensive  in  large  cities, 
and  even  the  country  butcher  is  rapidly  learning 
that  these  once  despised  morsels  possess  a fictitious 
value.  There  was  a time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
the  rural  meat-merchant  considered  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  cents  a pair  a good  price  for  sweetbreads,  but 
that  region  is  indeed  remote  from  towns  and  good- 
livers  where  such  prices  now  prevail. 

For  the  two  recipes  just  given  it  is  essential  to 
have  large,  fine  sweetbreads.  But  there  are  other 
dishes  no  less  dainty,  for  which  there  may  be  used 
the  small,  poorly  shaped  sweetbreads,  that  may  be 
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procured  at  a comparatively  small  cost.  The  two 
following  recipes  give  instructions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a couple  of  these  petits  plats. 

SWEETBKEAD  PATES. 

Parboil  and  blanch  sweetbreads  as  directed  in 
recipe  for  larded  sweetbreads,  roasted.  Cut  them 
into  neat  dice  and  pub  with  them  a dozen  canned 
mushrooms  chopped  fine.  Cook  together  in  a 
saucepan  a tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  flour 
until  they  bubble,  and  mix  with  them  a gill  of  milk 
and  one  of  mushroom-liquor.  Beat  two  eggs  light 
and  pour  the  sauce  upon  them.  Return  it  to  the 
fire  and  put  into  it  the  sweetbreads  and  mushrooms. 
Leave  them  in  just  long  enough  to  become  heated 
through,  remove  all  from  the  fire,  and  add  a squeeze 
of  a lemon.  Fill  heated  pastry  pate  shells  with  the 
mixture. 

TIMBALE  OF  SWEETBREADS. 

Parboil  and  blanch  three  or  four  small  sweet- 
breads. Chop  them  fine,  and  then  pound  them  in  a 
mortar  until  they  are  smooth.  Add  to  them  while 
pounding  enough  cream  made  very  cold  to  make  a 
soft,  smooth  paste  that  may  be  passed  through  a 
sieve.  Season  this  with  a little  salt,  white  pepper, 
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and  a suspicion  of  nutmeg.  Have  ready  timbale 
moulds,  well  buttered.  In  the  bottom  of  each  lay  a 
slice  of  truffle,  either  cut  round  or  in  some  fancy 
shape  by  one  of  the  little  cutters  that  come  for  this 
purpose. 

Fill  the  moulds  with  the  timbale  mixture,  place 
them  in  a dripping-pan  half  filled  with  boiling  water, 
and  bake  them  covered  until  they  are  firm  enough 
to  turn  out. 

Serve  with  a white  sauce. 

LAMB-CHOPS. 

Trim  lamb  - chops  and  broil  them  quickly  over  a 
clear  fire.  They  are  usually  so  small  that  they  re- 
quire very  little  time  to  cook.  They  should  never 
be  dried  out.  Serve  them  around  a mound  of  green 
pease.  When  the  fresh  pease  are  out  of  season,  sub- 
stitute French  pease.  The  little  cut-paper  frills  for 
the  chop-bones  are  pretty  additions  to  a dish  of 
chops,  and  they  may  be  purchased  from  almost  any 
caterer. 

EPIGEAMME  OF  LAMB. 

Trim  the  fat  and  skin  from  a breast  of  lamb  and 
lay  it  in  a saucepan  with  enough  weak  consomme  to 
cover  it.  Put  with  it  a slice  of  lemon,  a bay-leaf,  a 
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spray  of  parsley,  a quarter  of  an  onion,  and  a stalk 
of  celery.  Let  all  simmer  gently  for  an  hour. 

Take  the  meat  from  the  fire  and  remove  the 
bones.  Lay  it  on  a flat  dish  with  a heavily  weighted 
plate  on  top  of  it.  When  the  meat  is  cold,  cut  it 
into  neat  strips  of  uniform  size.  Dip  these  first  in 
fine  cracker-crumbs  with  which  have  been  mixed  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  then  in  beaten  egg,  then  in 
cracker-crumbs  again,  and  after  this  fry  them  in 
deep  fat,  as  you  would  croquettes. 

Or  they  may  be  laid  in  a baking-pan  after  they  are 
breaded,  and  placed  in  the  oven  with  a little  melted 
batter  on  top  of  each  piece  and  then  baked  to  a deli- 
cate brown.  They  may  be  served  around  a mound 
of  string-beans,  of  green  pease,  or  of  asparagus-tips. 
^]pigramme  of  lamb  is  sometimes  cut  into  chop- 
shaped pieces.  The  stock  in  which  the  meat  is 
cooked  will  serve  admirably  for  soup. 

VEAL-CUTLET  A l’aLLEMANDE. 

Cut  veal-cutlets  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar  and  pound  them  well  with  the  head  of  a 
hatchet  or  with  a hammer.  Squeeze  a few  drops  of 
lemon-juice  upon  each  piece  and  lay  them  aside  for 
an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  roll  them  first  in 
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cracker-crumbs,  then  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  then  in  crumbs 
again.  Fry  in  deep  fat  to  a good  brown  and  serve 
with  tomato-sauce. 

VEAL-CHOPS  A LA  MAYONNAISE. 

Select  rather  small  veal-chops,  trim  them  neatly, 
and  lay  them  with  the  trimmings  in  a saucepan. 
Pour  over  them  enough  consomm^  or  clear  beef-stock 
to  just  cover  them.  Season  this  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  a suspicion  of  nutmeg,  and  simmer  for  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  until  the  chops 
are  very  tender.  Take  them  out  and  lay  them  on 
the  ice  until  they  are  chilled  through. 

Skim  and  strain  the  liquor  left  in  the  pan,  and  if 
it  seems  cloudy,  clear  it  with  the  white  and  shell  of 
an  egg,  as  you  would  consommk  (See  recipe  for  this.) 
Flavor  it  with  a little  lemon  and  set  it  on  the  ice  in 
a shallow  pan.  When  it  is  cold  it  will  jelly.  Heap  it 
by  the  spoonful  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  lay  the  cutlets 
around  it,  and  pour  over  them  a mayonnaise  dressing. 

This  is  an  excellent  entree  to  serve  in  hot  weather. 

BLANQUETTE  OF  VEAL. 

Cut  cold  roast  veal  into  neat  pieces.  Make  a sauce 
by  cooking  together  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
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two  of  butter,  and  when  they  bubble,  add  to  them  a 
pint  of  white  stock.  As  soon  as  this  is  thick  and 
smooth,  pour  it  upon  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Season  it  to  taste,  return  it  to  the  fire,  and 
add  to  it  the  veal  and  a dozen  mushrooms  chopped 
fine.  As  soon  as  the  veal  is  heated  through,  which 
should  be  in  about  five  minutes,  take  the  blanquette 
from  the  fire.  This  may  be  prettily  served  in  indi- 
vidual nappies. 

If  it  is  not  feasible  to  procure  roast  veal,  stewed 
breast  of  veal  will  answer  the  purpose. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONCERNING  THE  ROAST 

The  roast  is  the  most  important  and  dignified  course 
of  the  dinner,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  very  little 
variety.  A roast  of  spring  lamb,  a filet  de  hoeufi  a 
capon,  or  possibly  a pair  of  fine  ducks,  or  a haunch 
of  venison  are  selon  les  regies.  The  roast  turkey  is 
usually  reserved  for  the  family  dinner,  although  it 
may  figure  as  the  piece  de  resistance  at  a Thanks- 
giving or  Christmas  dinner-party. 

The  roast  need  not  be  a large  piece  of  meat. 
When  it  is  preceded  by  soup,  fish,  and  one  or  more 
entrees,  and  followed  by  sorbet,  game,  salad,  and 
dessert,  it  is  little  more  than  a form,  introduced 
more  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  correct  propor- 
tions of  the  dinner  than  for  its  value  as  an  item  in 
the  menu.  At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  no  in- 
difference in  its  quality  or  preparation.  The  roast 
must  be  as  well  selected,  as  carefully  cooked,  as 
though  the  guests  were  to  eat  of  it  heartily. 
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At  a really  little  dinner,  one,  that  is,  which  com- 
prises only  five  or  six  courses,  as  soup,  fish,  or 
entree,  piece  de  resistance,  salad,  dessert,  and  coffee, 
there  is  more  latitude  allowed.  A pair  of  roast 
chickens,  an  especially  fine  rib  roast  of  beef,  or  a 
perfectly  cooked  piece  of  veal  may  be  provided.  In 
this  case  two  vegetables  may  be  served,  but  as  a 
rule  only  one  is  passed  with  the  roast.  This  one 
may  be  green  pease,  string  beans,  rice  croquettes, 
potatoes  prepared  in  some  very  dainty  form,  or 
some  one  of  the  vegetables  for  which  recipes  have 
already  been  given.  Baked  tomatoes,  cauliflow^er, 
or  asparagus  are  excellent  with  a roast. 

First  among  roasts,  not  only  by  reason  of  its 
merits,  but  because  of  the  dictates  of  fashion  comes 

FILLET  OF  BEEF. 

Select  a well-shaped  fillet  of  beef.  It  is  always 
better  to  get  a large  than  a small  fillet,  as  the  latter 
is  often  so  thin  that  it  dries  out  in  cooking.  Trim 
it  off  carefully  when  it  comes  home,  removing  all 
bits  of  muscle  or  gristle.  Lard  it  down  the  centre 
with  narrow  flat  strips  of  salt  pork,  having  one  row 
of  the  lardoons.  They  must  be  about  an  inch  apart. 
Lay  a sliced  onion,  a stalk  of  celery,  and  two  slices 
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of  carrot  in  the  dripping-pan,  and  place  the  fillet  on 
these.  Sprinkle  it  with  pepper  and  cover  it  thickly 
with  beef  fat,  not  beef  suet.  Pour  in  about  half  a 
gill  of  salted  boiling  water — just  enough  to  keep  the 
meat  and  vegetables  from  scorching. 

Koast  the  fillet  in  a hot  oven  for  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  basting  constantly.  Should  it 
seem  to  be  too  dry,  baste  it  once  or  twice  with  butter. 
Serve  it  with  a brown  mushroom  sauce.  This  may 
be  made  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the 
chapter  on  sauces,  or  by  adding  to  the  dripping  left 
in  the  pan,  after  the  meat  has  been  removed,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  browned  flour  and  two  cupfuls  of 
brown  stock.  When  this  is  smooth  and  has  been 
strained  into  another  saucepan,  add  a cupful  of 
canned  mushrooms,  each  cut  into  three  pieces. 
These  should  be  cooked  until  they  are  hot  through, 
a teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  sherry,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  added  to 
it.  This  sauce  should  be  poured  over  and  around 
the  fillet  as  it  lies  in  the  dish. 

BOAST  SPKINO  LAMB. 

This  should  be  very  thoroughly  cooked,  yet  not 
dried  out.  Wipe  the  meat  clean  with  a damp  cloth 
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and  rub  a little  salt  on  the  skin,  but  not  on  the 
flesh  uncovered  by  skin.  Flour  the  meat  lightly, 
lay  it  in  a dripping-pan,  and  roast  it  in  a hot  oven. 
Should  the  meat  be  quite  dry,  lay  some  bits  of  lamb 
fat  about  it  in  the  pan.  Baste  it  very  frequently. 
A quarter  of  lamb  is  usually  the  roast  that  appears 
earliest  on  the  table,  as  a leg  of  spring  lamb  is  too 
small  to  make  a satisfactory  dish. 

A CROWN  OF  LAMB. 

In  the  endeavor  to  introduce  variety  into  the 

solid  course  ” of  the  dinner,  this  pretty  dish  was 
devised.  It  is  prepared  by  dividing  the  shoulder 
and  breast  from  the  strip  of  ribs  which  comprises 
the  chops.  The  latter  is  the  piece  used.  The 
chops  in  the  strip  are  trimmed,  but  not  cut  apart, 
although  the  joints  are  so  broken  that  they  may 
easily  be  separated  by  a touch  of  the  carviDg-knife. 
The  strip  of  chops  is  then  roasted  like  any  other 
piece  of  lamb  and  arranged  in  the  dish  for  the 
table  with  the  trimmed  shanks  uppermost.  By 
using  two  rib  pieces  they  may  be  placed  in  a circle, 
so  that  the  effect  is  that  of  a crown. 
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BOAST  FILLET  OF  VEAL  WITH  OYSTEKS. 

This  is  an  excellent  pUce  de  resistance  for  a small 
dinner. 

Select  a fine  fillet  of  veal,  weighing  about  five 
pounds.  Do  not  remove  the  bone,  but  bind  and 
skewer  the  fillet  in  a round  shape.  Dredge  it  with 
flour,  cover  it  with  very  thin  slices  of  fat  salt  pork, 
place  it  in  a dripping-pan,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven  at  the  rate  of  half  an  hour  to  the  pound,  bast- 
ing frequently.  About  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
veal  is  done,  heat  to  boiling  the  liquor  from  a pint 
of  oysters  and  scald  the  oysters  in  it.  Strain  off 
the  liquor  and  pour  it  upon  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  two  of  flour  that  have  cooked  together 
to  the  bubbling  point.  Stir  the  sauce  until  thick, 
adding  to  it  as  much  milk  or  cream  as  there  was 
oyster-liquor.  Season  with  salt  and  a little  cayenne. 

Take  up  the  meat  and  remove  the  bone,  using 
a sharp  knife  and  cutting  quickly.  Bring  away 
some  of  the  meat  with  the  bone.  Cover  the  roast 
closely  and  set  it  where  it  will  keep  hot.  Scrape 
the  meat  from  the  bone,  mince  it  fine  with  the 
oysters,  and  stir  both  into  the  sauce.  Pour  all 
into  the  hole  in  the  roast  left  by  the  bone.  Serve 
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with  a brown  sauce  made  as  directed  for  fillet  of 
beef,  omitting  the  mushrooms. 

ROAST  CAPON  STUFFED  WITH  CHESTNUTS. 

Prepare  and  truss  a capon  for  roasting  as  you 
would  a chicken.  Eoast,  shell,  and  scald  large 
Spanish  chestnuts,  and  remove  all  the  inner  skin. 
Mash  them  with  the  back  of  a spoon  and  add  to 
two  teacupfuls  of  the  chestnuts  a large  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter,  salt  to  taste,  and  a little  pepper. 

Fill  the  breast  of  the  capon  with  the  mixture,  lay 
it  in  a dripping-pan,  and  cover  the  breast  with  slices 
of  fat  salt  pork.  Eoast  in  a steady  oven,  allowing 
fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound,  and  turning  the  capon 
when  one  side  is  brown.  This  is  very  good  served 
with  brown  mushroom  or  brown  oyster  sauce. 

EOAST  DUCES  WITH  OLIVES. 

A pair  of  ducks  will  be  necessary  for  even  a small 
dinner.  Prepare  a stuffing  for  them  of  two  cups  of 
powdered  bread-crumbs  moistened  with  two  large 
tablespoonfals  of  butter,  melted.  Season  with  a 
small  boiled  onion  chopped  fine,  salt  and  pepper,  a 
little  thyme,  and  four  large  olives  stoned  and 
minced. 

Stuff  the  ducks  as  you  would  chickens,  lay  them 
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in  a pan,  and  cover  the  breasts  with  thin  slices  of 
pork.  Eoast  about  an  hour,  basting  every  ten 
minutes.  Take  up  the  ducks  and  make  a brown 
sauce  as  for  fillet  of  beef,  substituting  for  mush- 
rooms two  dozen  stoned  olives.  Serve  the  sauce  in 
a gravy  boat. 

ROAST  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 

Although  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  a game  dish, 
it  is  yet  sometimes  served  as  a roast  where  birds 
are  provided  for  the  game  course. 

Wipe  off  the  venison  with  a damp  cloth,  cover  it 
with  well-buttered  thick  white  writing-paper,  tying 
it  on  securely.  Eoast  the  venison  in  a hot  oven, 
basting  the  paper  frequently  to  prevent  its  burning. 
Eemove  the  paper  half  an  hour  before  taking  out 
the  meat,  dust  this  over  with  salt  and  pepper, 
dredge  it  with  fiour,  and  rub  it  well  with  melted 
butter.  Serve  the  meat  with  a sauce  made  by  rub- 
bing a scant  tablespoonful  of  dry  English  mustard 
into  a small  glassful  of  currant  jelly.  This  sauce 
may  be  served  either  cold  or  hot.  A good  sauce 
may  be  made  by  heating  a glassful  of  currant  jelly 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry. 

Venison  should  always  be  served  piping  hot. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

A COURSE  OF  GAME 
ROAST  PARTRIDGE  OR  GROUSE. 

Clean  and  singe  the  birds.  If  there  is  the  least 
unpleasant  odor  about  the  inside,  rinse  them  out 
with  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a little  bak- 
ing-soda. Wipe  the  inside  dry  and  put  into  each 
bird  a tablespoonful  of  butter  with  which  has  been 
worked  a quarter  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  a half 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Eub  the  breast  and  legs  of  the 
bird  with  a cut  lemon,  tie  over  these  a large  thin 
slice  of  fat  salt  pork,  and  after  having  trussed  and 
tied  the  birds  into  shape,  wrap  each  one  in  well- 
buttered  white  writing-paper.  Lay  them  in  a drip- 
ping-pan and  roast  them  in  a quick  oven  for  half  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  the  time  take  off  the  paper, 
dredge  the  bird  with  flour,  baste  it,  and  brown  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Serve  with  bread  sauce. 

ROAST  QUAIL. 

These  may  be  cooked  according  to  the  preceding 
directions.  Ah  excellent  flavor  is  imparted  to  them 
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by  laying  a large  oyster  inside  of  each  bird  just  as  it 
is  put  in  the  pan.  The  quail  require  less  time  to  cook 
than  the  partridges,  as  they  are  smaller,  but  they 
should  be  well  done.  Serve  them  on  slices  of  but- 
tered toast  from  which  the  crust  has  been  trimmed. 

EOAST  SQUABS. 

Eub  the  breasts  of  the  squabs  with  sliced  onion 
and  put  into  each  one  a teaspoonful  of  butter  and 
one  cranberry.  Lay  the  birds  in  a dripping-pan 
with  a thin  slice  of  pork  placed  upon  the  breast  of 
each.  Pour  around  them  a few  tablespoonfuls  of 
weak  stock,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven.  Serve  them  on  buttered  toast  and 
pass  currant  jelly  with  them. 

EOAST  WILD  DUCKS. 

Wipe  out  the  insides  of  the  ducks  with  a damp 
cloth  and  put  in  each  one  a half  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  two  or  three  slices  of  onion,  and  a few  cran- 
berries. Truss  the  ducks  and  lay  them  in  a baking- 
pan.  Pour  around  them,  to  keep  them  from  scorch- 
ing, a gill  of  boiling  water  in  which  has  been  dis- 
solved a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Spread  the  breast  of 
each  duck  with  about  a dessertspoonful  of  butter. 
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Bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a very  hot  oven, 
basting  once  with  butter  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
with  their  own  gravy.  When  they  are  done,  take 
them  up  and  add  to  the  gravy  in  the  pan  a table- 
spoonful of  browned  flour.  Let  this  boil  up  once 
and  pour  it  over  the  ducks  as  they  lie  in  the  dish. 
A dozen  stoned  olives  will  be  an  improvement  to 
the  gravy. 

Pass  currant  jelly  with  them.  Canvasback  ducks 
should  not  be  roasted  more  than  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty minutes. 

SALMI  OF  DUCK. 

For  a salmi  the  ducks  are  supposed  to  be  only 
half  cooked. 

Cut  them  into  neat  joints  and  put  the  carcass, 
bits  of  gristle,  skin,  and  other  trimmings  into  a 
saucepan  with  a tablespoonful  of  butter,  a couple 
of  sprigs  of  parsley,  a minced  onion  and  carrot,  a 
bay-leaf,  a blade  of  mace  and  a couple  of  cloves, 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Fry  these  to  a light 
brown,  then  add  the  gravy  left  from  the  ducks  and 
enough  water  to  make  a half  pint  of  gravy.  Let  all 
simmer  half  an  hour  and  add  to  it  a half  pint  of 
brown  sauce  (see  chapter  on  Sauces)  and  a gill  of 
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sherry.  Cook  slowly  half  an  hour  longer,  strain 
into  another  saucepan,  and  lay  the  meat  in  this. 
Let  it  become  heated  through,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil.  Take  out  the  meat  and  keep  it  hot  while  you 
bring  the  gravy  to  a fast  boil  and  skim  it.  Pour  it 
over  the  meat  in  the  dish. 

ROAST  REED-BIEDS. 

Leave  the  heads  on  these  birds,  but  cut  off  the  feet 
and  the  ends  of  the  wings.  Singe  them  and  ex- 
amine them  carefully  to  see  that  there  are  no  small 
feathers  left.  Wipe  them  out  carefully  and  wrap 
each  in  a thin  slice  of  bacon  ; tie  this  in  place.  Lay 
the  birds  in  a dripping-pan  and  roast  them  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Baste  them  several  times,  first  with 
butter,  then  with  their  own  drippings.  Serve  them 
on  squares  of  buttered  toast  after  removing  the 
bacon  and  strings.  Pour  over  them  the  gravy  from 
the  pan. 

Quail  and  woodcock  may  be  cooked  in  the  same 
fashion. 

BROILED  WOODCOCK  OR  QUAIL. 

Clean  the  birds,  split  them  down  the  back,  and 
broil  them  over  a clear  fire.  Eub  them  with  butter 
and  serve  them  on  toast. 
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BKOILED  SQUABS. 

Split  squabs  down  the  back  as  you  would 
quail  or  woodcock.  Beat  up  two  eggs  with  a table- 
spoonful of  melted  butter  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper.  Dip  the  squabs  in  this,  sprinkle  them  with 
fine  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  to  a delicate  brown. 

COMPOTE  OF  SQUABS. 

Six  squabs. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Half  pint  Spanish  sauce.  (See  the  chapter  on 
Sauces.) 

One  gill  sherry. 

Nutmeg,  thyme,  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Two  onions  minced  fine. 

A dozen  mushrooms  cut  into  quarters. 

Cut  the  squabs  in  half  and  lay  them,  with  the 
onions,  in  the  butter.  Toss  them  about  until  they 
are  of  a delicate  brown  and  then  drain  them  from 
the  butter.  Add  the  seasoning  and  the  sherry  to 
the  Spanish  sauce.  Lay  the  squabs  in  this  and 
let  them  simmer  half  an  hour.  Put  in  the  mush- 
rooms and  let  them  become  hot  through. 
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FEIED  BIKDS. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  cook  reed-birds,  snipe, 
etc.  : 

Wash  and  wipe  the  birds  and  dredge  each  lightly 
with  flour.  Have  ready  a kettle  of  lard  heated  as 
though  for  frying  croquettes.  Test  it  by  dropping 
a bit  of  bread  into  it.  It  should  color  in  twenty 
seconds.  Drop  in  the  birds,  three  or  four  at  a time. 
They  should  cook  in  about  three  minutes.  Take 
them  out,  lay  them  on  soft  paper  in  a colander,  and 
serve  them  on  rounds  of  buttered  toast. 

Some  cooks  recommend,  in  preference  to  the 
toast,  rounds  of  bread  soaked  in  a sugarless  custard 
made  of  two  eggs  beaten  up  with  a pint  of  milk. 
These  rounds  are  dropped  into  the  fat  after  the 
birds  come  out,  and  when  done  are  substituted  for 
the  toast. 

VENISON  STEAKS. 

The  steaks  should  be  about  an  inch  thick.  Dust 
them  with  pepper  and  salt.  Kub  a gridiron  with 
butter,  lay  the  steaks  upon  it,  and  broil  them  over  a 
steady  fire,  turning  often.  Lay  them  in  a very  hot 
dish,  butter  them  well,  and  pour  melted  currant-r 
jelly  over  them. 
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SALMI  OF  VENISON. 

Cut  venison  steaks  into  neat  pieces  and  brown 
them  in  a little  butter  in  a frying-pan.  Pour  over 
them  enough  weak  stock  to  cover  them  and  let 
them  simmer  in  this  for  half  an  hour.  Prepare  a 
sauce  by  cooking  together  a tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  browned  flour,  and  to  this, 
when  it  bubbles,  add  a gill  of  boiling  water,  a very 
little  mace,  a few  drops  of  onion-juice,  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Simmer  five  minutes,  add  a half  pint  of 
sherry,  strain  it,  lay  the  venison  in  it  and  let  it  cook 
for  fifteen  minutes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

VEGETABLES  FOR  DINNER 

There  are  not  many  vegetables  served  at  a dinner, 
even  when  there  are  a number  of  courses.  Potatoes 
in  some  form  usually  accompany  the  fish,  and  sliced 
cucumbers  with  a French  dressing  are  often  passed 
at  the  same  time.  With  such  entrees  as  chops, 
sweetbreads,  and  chicken,  green  pease  or  string 
beans  are  usually  served,  and  green  pease  are  con- 
sidered in  place  with  some  varieties  of  game. 

There  have  already  been  a few  suggestions  made 
as  to  the  vegetables  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  with 
the  roast.  In  a dinner  of  many  courses  one  vegetable 
is  enough  with  the  piece  de  resistance,  but  two  are 
better  at  a meal  where  there  is  but  one  meat  course. 
Of  these,  rice  or  potatoes  should  be  one,  the  other 
should  be  something  really  choice. 

Canned  vegetables  should  be  tabooed  (except  in 
the  case  of  French  pease  and  beans)  unless  they  are 
prepared  in  a manner  that  disguises  the  source 
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whence  they  came.  Nothing  could  be  less  elegant 
than  a meal  where  corn,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  etc., 
are  served  as  they  come  from  the  can,  having  re- 
ceived no  other  treatment  than  that  of  being  made 
hot  for  the  table. 

POTATOES  A LA  DUCHESSE. 

Boil  and  mash  white  potatoes.  Beat  up  an  egg 
with  them,  add  to  them  milk  and  butter  until  they 
are  as  soft  as  they  can  be  handled.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  white  pepper.  Spread  on  a board  in  a 
sheet  about  an  inch  and  a half  square  and  with  a 
round  or  square  cutter  cut  them  into  neat  shapes. 
Lay  these  in  a dripping-pan  or  on  a tin,  sprinkle 
grated  cheese  lightly  over  them,  and  brown  them 
quickly  in  the  oven. 

PABISIAN  POTATOES. 

Peel  large,  firm  potatoes  and  with  a Parisian 
potato-cutter  cut  from  them  small  round  balls. 
Lay  these  in  salt  and  cold  water  for  an  hour,  drain 
and  dry  them,  and  fry  them  in  deep  fat  as  you 
would  croquettes.  Or  they  may  be  boiled  ten  min- 
utes, taken  out  and  sauted  in  a pan  with  a little 
butter  until  of  a golden  brown,  sprinkled  with 
parsley,  and  served. 
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SWEET  POTATO  CROQUETTES. 

Boil,  peel,  and  mash  sweet  potatoes.  Beat  them 
up  light  with  a fork,  adding  to  them  a beaten  egg, 
a little  melted  butter,  and  enough  milk  to  bring  the 
mixture  to  a consistency  that  will  just  allow  of  its 
being  handled.  Shape  it  into  croquettes  with  the 
hands.  Let  these  stand* in  a cool  place  until  they 
are  firm,  roll  them  in  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  then  in 
very  fine  cracker-crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  deep  fat. 

RICE  CROQUETTES. 

Boil  a cup  of  rice,  and  when  it  is  cold,  soften  it 
with  melted  butter,  and  add  to  it  a couple  of  eggs 
beaten  light.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  white 
pepper,  shape  into  croquettes,  roll  in  egg  and 
cracker-crumbs,  and  fry.  If  approved,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  sugar  may  be  added  to  the  croquette  mix- 
ture. 

Some  people  do  not  care  for  the  addition  of  the 
eggs  to  the  croquettes,  and  simply  mix  with  the 
rice  a little  melted  butter  and  seasoning,  and  make 
this  into  croquettes. 

Hominy  croquettes  may  be  made  by  the  same 
recipe. 
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HOMINY  LOAVES. 

To  two  cups  of  boiled  hominy  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  melted  butter,  breaking  the  hominy 
fine  first,  and  removing  all  lumps  or  hard  portions. 
Add  to  this  two  eggs  beaten  light  and  enough  milk 
to  make  a rather  soft  paste.  This  may  either  be 
spread  out  and  cut  into  squares,  as  are  Duchesse 
potatoes,  or  moulded  with  the  hands  into  small 
loaves.  These  are  laid  in  a dripping  - pan  and 
baked,  closely  covered,  for  fifteen  minutes,  uncov- 
ered, strewn  with  grated  cheese,  and  browned. 

Eice  loaves  are  excellent  prepared  in  the  same 
fashion. 

CANNED  GREEN  PEASE. 

Buy  only  the  best  French  pease  and  open  the  can 
at  least  two  hours  before  they  are  to  be  eaten. 

Drain  the  liquor  from  the  can,  put  a tablespoon- 
ful of  butter  in  a frying-pan,  and  as  soon  as  it  melts, 
but  before  it  browns,  put  the  pease  into  it.  Stir 
them  and  shake  them  about  until  they  are  heated 
through,  and  take  them  from  the  fire  before  they 
have  a chance  to  harden.  Turn  them  into  a heated 
colander  and  from  this  into  a hot  dish. 
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FBENGH  STRING  BEANS. 

These  may  be  cooked  like  the  pease.  Or,  either 
beans  or  pease,  may  be  placed  in  a colander  and  have 
boiling  water  poured  upon  them  until  they  are 
thoroughly  heated.  When  this  method  is  followed, 
a tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a little  salt  and  pepper 
should  be  stirred  into  them  before  they  are  sent  to 
table. 

CORN  CROQUETTES. 

Either  fresh  or  canned  corn  may  be  used  for  this. 
If  the  former,  it  should  be  boiled  on  the  cob ; if  the 
latter,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  can  and  drained 
an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  used. 

Chop  the  corn  fine.  Cook  together  in  a saucepan 
a tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  flour.  Pour 
upon  these  half  a pint  of  milk  and  stir  the  ingre- 
dients into  a smooth  sauce.  Into  this  turn  the  corn, 
season  it  to  taste  with  salt  and  white  pepper,  and 
take  it  at  once  from  the  fire.  When  it  is  perfectly 
cold  form  with  the  hands  into  croquettes,  roll  in 
egg  and  cracker-crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

CREAMED  SPINACH. 

Wash  the  spinach  thoroughly,  stripping  the  leaves 
from  the  stem  that  runs  through  the  middle  of  them. 
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Put  them  on  in  boiling  salted  water  and  cook  twenty 
minutes.  Take  it  out,  drain  it,  and  chop  it  very, 
very  fine.  I lay  stress  upon  this  because  upon  it 
depends  the  excellence  of  the  dish.  Keturn  the 
chopped  spinach  to  the  fire,  add  to  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter,  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste, 
a suspicion  of  nutmeg,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream.  Beat  this  last  in  with  an  egg-beater,  whip- 
ping the  mixture  until  it  is  light  and  creamy.  Serve 
it  smoking  hot,  surrounded  with  tiny  triangles  of 
toast. 

BOILED  EICE. 

Because  boiled  rice  is  one  of  the  things  every  cook 
professes  to  know  how  to  prepare,  I venture  to  insert 
a recipe  for  cooking  it  so  that  every  grain  may  stand 
separate,  instead  of  their  all  forming  a pasty  mass. 

Pick  over  the  rice  and  wash  it  in  two  or  three 
waters.  Have  a large  potful  of  water  at  a galloping 
boil.  Three  quarts  of  water  are  not  too  much  for 
one  cupful  of  raw  rice.  Set  the  pot  v/here  it  will 
boil  hard  and  cook  the  rice  in  it  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Do  not  stir  it,  but  shake  the  pot  occasionally. 
V^hen  it  is  done  turn  it  into  a colander  and  set  this 
over  an  empty  pot  at  the  back  of  the  stove  or  in  the 
open  oven.  When  the  rice  is  dry  send  it  to  table. 


CHAPTER  XVII.^ 

A CHAPTER  ON  SAUCES 

The  story  has  been  quoted  and  requoted  of  the 
French  traveller  who  complained  that  in  England 
he  found  twenty-four  religions  and  but  one  sauce. 

Were  he,  or  one  of  his  compatriots,  to  come  to 
America  to-day,  he  would  find  that  the  influence  of 
French  cookery  has  familiarized  the  bon-vivant  with 
as  great  a variety  of  sauces  as  could  be  produced  in 
Paris  itself.  The  well-trained  cook  has  dozens  of 
these  appetizing  compounds  at  her  spoon's  end,  and 
our  numerous  excellent  restaurants  and  hotels  have 
done  their  share  in  introducing  sauces  to  the 
wealthy  American  public. 

But  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  moderate 
means  who  keep  but  one  or  two  servants,  sauces 
are  practically  unknown.  Drawn  butter  is  served 
with  certain  meats  and  vegetables,  an  alleged 
‘‘  brown  gravy  " — a greasy,  uninviting  looking  fluid, 
* Part  of  this  chapter  originally  appeared  in  Harper’s  Bazar. 
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as  often  as  not  of  the  grayish  tint  that  betrays  the 
unbrowned  flour  used  in  thickening  it  — accom- 
panies roast  meats  and  poultry,  and,  occasionally, 
mint  sauce  makes  its  appearance  in  the  company  of 
spring  lamb.  This  is  all.  Of  the  delicacy  and 
piquancy  of  Bechamel,  Hollandaise,  mushroom,  Sou- 
bise,  and  of  a number  of  other  sauces,  there  pre- 
vails a lamentable  ignorance. 

The  very  word  sauce  seems  to  have  power  to 
strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  ordinary  cook. 
She  thinks  nothing  of  making  cake  ; pies  are  to 
her  a mere  bagatelle ; while  puddings,  baked  and 
boiled,  she  takes  as  a matter  of  course.  But  sug- 
gest to  her  that  she  should  make  a Bechamel  or 
Hollandaise  sauce  for  the  fish,  a tomato  sauce  for 
the  veal  - cutlets,  or  a Madeira  sauce  for  fillet  of 
beef,  and  mark  her  look  of  dismay. 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  the  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing really  good  sauces  are  greatly  overestimated. 
When  the  secret  of  compounding  an  ordinary  white 
sauce,  or  drawn  butter,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
once  grasped,  all  print,  so  to  speak,  is  open  to  the 
cook,  for  all  sauces  are  made  upon  the  principle 
that  regulates  the  manufacture  of  this  one.  Brown 
or  Spanish  sauce,  which  is  the  other  mother 
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sauce,”  to  use  the  French  term,  is  made  in  the  same 
fashion,  although  with  other  ingredients  ; and  of 
these  two,  all  sauces  with  simple  or  high-sounding 
names  are  only  modifications  and  variations. 

Sauces  add  so  much  to  the  savoriness  and  ele- 
gance of  even  simple  dishes  that  they  well  repay 
any  study  bestowed  upon  them.  There  are  a few 
that  should  be  learned  by  anyone  who  desires  to 
familiarize  herself  with  fine  cookery,  and  in  the 
hope  that  knowledge  of  their  simplicity  may  rob 
them  of  some  of  their  terrors,  recipes  for  them  are 
given  below. 

WHITE  SAUCE. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

One  tablespoonful  flour. 

One  cup  milk. 

Salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a small  granite  or  porcelain- 
lined  saucepan.  Stir  in  the  flour,  taking  care  that 
this  does  not  brown.  When  the  mixture  begins  to 
bubble,  pour  in  the  milk  (it  is  better  to  have  this 
warm)  and  stir  until  it  thickens.  Should  it  be  too 
stiff  (and  one  brand  of  flour  thickens  more  than 
another),  add  a little  more  milk.  Season  just  as 
you  take  it  from  the  fire. 
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BECHAMEL  SAUCE  (fOR  MEAt). 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

One  tablespoonful  jlour. 

Half  a pint  of  well-seasoned  and  strained  white 
stock  from  boiled  veal  or  chicken. 

One  gill  cream. 

Cook  butter  and  flour  together  as  in  making 
white  sauce.  When  they  thicken  well,  add  the 
cream  and  take  at  once  from  the  fire. 

BECHAMEL  SAUCE  (fOR  FISh). 

Make  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing,  sub- 
stituting for  the  half  pint  of  white  stock  the  same 
amount  of  fish  stock,  made  by  putting  the  bones 
and  trimmings  of  a fish  with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
salt,  pepper,  a slice  of  onion,  and  one  of  carrot  in  a 
quart  of  water,  and  boiling  this  down  to  half  a pint. 
Add  the  gill  of  cream  to  this  also. 

OYSTER  SAUCE. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

One  tablespoonful  flour. 

One  gill  oyster-liquor. 

One  gill  rich  milk  or  cream. 
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One  dozen  small  oysters. 

Half  teaspoonful  lemon-juice. 

Heat  the  oyster-liquor  to  boiling,  and  cook  the 
oysters  in  it  about  three  minutes,  till  they  begin 
to  plump.  Take  them  out,  strain  the  liquor,  put 
it  with  the  milk,  and  pour  both  upon  the  butter 
and  flour  when  they  have  reached  the  bubbling- 
point  in  the  saucepan.  Stir  all  until  thick,  and  then 
drop  in  the  cooked  oysters,  each  cut  into  three 
pieces.  Take  from  the  fire  at  once,  and  add  season- 
ing and  lemon-juice.  This  is  good  with  boiled  or 
baked  fish  or  boiled  fowl. 

SOUBISE  SAUCE. 

To  a cup  of  white  sauce,  made  as  directed  above, 
add  two  medium-sized  onions  which  have  previously 
been  boiled  tender  and  chopped  fine.  Good  with 
mutton,  boiled  or  roasted. 

BUTTER  SAUCE. 

Make  as  directed  for  white  sauce,  substituting 
boiling  water  for  the  milk. 

SAUCE  PIQUANTE  (fOR  FISH). 

Make  a half  pint  of  butter  sauce.  Just  before  it 
is  needed,  pour  it  upon  a whipped  egg,  Eeturn  to 
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the  saucepan,  and  leave  this  on  the  fire  for  one  min- 
ute, stirring  steadily.  Take  it  off,  and  add  to  the 
sauce  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  capers,  and 
pickled  gherkins,  a saltspoonful  of  mustard  wet  to  a 
paste  with  a little  water  and  a few  drops  of  onion- 
juice.  Send  to  table  at  once,  as  it  is  likely  to  cur- 
dle if  allowed  to  stand. 

BROWN  OR  SPANISH  SAUCE. 

One  tablespoonful  flour. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

Half  pint  highly  seasoned  brown  stock. 

Cook  the  butter  and  flour  together  in  a saucepan 
until  they  are  a good  brown,  stirring  constantly. 
Add  to  them  the  stock,  and  stir  until  it  thickens. 
This  sauce  is  to  some  tastes  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce 
or  walnut  catsup.  If  the  flour  is  browned  before 
cooking,  it  will  expedite  the  process  of  making  the 
sauce. 

MUSHROOM  SAUCE. 

One  tablespoonful  browned  flour. 

One  tablespoonful  butter. 

One  gill  brown  stock  or  gravy. 

One  gill  mushroom-liquor. 
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Half  cup  mushrooms  each  cut  into  three  pieces. 

One  tablespoonful  brown  sherry. 

Cook  butter  and  flour  together,  stirring  in  the 
mushroom-liquor,  stock,  and  sherry.  When  the 
sauce  is  thick  and  smooth  add  the  mushrooms,  cook 
three  minutes  longer,  and  serve.  This  is  good  with 
fillet  of  beef  or  with  beef  d la  mode, 

BOKDELAISE  SAUCE. 

Half  pint  brown  sauce. 

One  gill  claret. 

One  teaspoonful  scalded  and  chopped  onion. 

A little  pepper. 

Simmer  the  ingredients  together  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, strain,  and  serve. 

SAUCE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

To  a sauce  Bordelaise,  prepared  as  directed  above, 
add  a tablespoonful  of  flour  worked  into  a table- 
spoonful of  butter,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  pars- 
ley, and  a half  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Sim- 
mer for  five  minutes,  and  serve.  This  is  very  fine 
with  fillet  of  beef,  broiled  or  roasted. 

BROWN  SAUCE  PIQUANTE. 

Brown  two  small  sliced  onions  in  a tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  add  to  them  a half  pint  of  brown 
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sauce  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water.  Cook 
together  twenty  minutes,  strain  it,  and  add  to  it 
half  a teaspoonful  of  mustard  worked  to  a paste  with 
a teaspoonful  of  vinegar.  Serve  at  once. 

HOLLANDAISE  SAUCE. 

This  is  made  like  Sauce  Piquante  for  fish,  except 
that  after  the  addition  of  the  egg  a tablespoonful 
of  oil  is  added  drop  by  drop.  After  this  add  sim- 
ply a teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  salt  and  white 
pepper  to  taste. 

TOMATO  SAUCE. 

Cook  together  a tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one 
of  browned  flour.  When  they  bubble,  add  to  them 
a cupful  of  strained  tomato-liquor  in  which  has  been 
cooked  an  onion.  Add  a half  teaspoonful  of  su- 
gar, salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  stir  the  sauce  until 
thick  and  smooth,  and  serve. 

This  is  a simple  tomato  sauce.  If  desired,  half 
the  quantity  of  tomato  may  be  used,  and  the  half 
pint  needed  made  up  by  the  addition  of  highly 
seasoned  stock  or  consomme, 

BREAD  SAUCE. 

One  cup  milk. 

Three  tablespoonfuls  fine  white  bread-crumbs. 
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One  tablespoonful  butter. 

One  small  onion. 

Salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste. 

A suspicion  of  mace. 

Boil  the  crumbs,  the  onion,  and  the  milk  together 
ten  minutes,  take  out  the  onion,  season,  add  the 
mace,  and  serve  at  once. 

MAITRE  d’hOTEL  BUTTER. 

Whip  a cup  of  butter  very  light  with  a fork,  add 
to  it  a tablespoonful  of  fresh  parsley  minced  fine,  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  salt  and  white  pepper 
to  taste. 

TARTARE  SAUCE. 

To  a half  pint  of  mayonnaise  (see  chapter  on 
Salads)  add  a small  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard 
rubbed  smooth  with  a little  mayonnaise,  a table- 
spoonful of  parsley  chopped  fine,  a teaspoonful  each 
of  minced  capers  and  pickled  gherkins,  and  a few 
drops  of  onion-juice. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

SORBETS  AND  SALADS 

Someone  has  cleverly  called  the  sorbet  the  life-sav- 
ing station  in  a dinner.  Almost  as  well  might  the 
phrase  be  applied  to  the  salad.  Both  refresh  the 
palate  and  prepare  it  for  fresh  enjoyment. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  sorbet 
follows  the  roast  and  precedes  the  game.  The  slight 
shock  of  the  cold  stimulates  the  appetite  and  the 
decided  though  delicate  flavor  seems  to  efface  from 
the  organs  of  taste  the  recollection  of  the  preceding 
courses  and  to  leave  them  fresh  for  the  discussion  of 
the  game. 

Even  in  a quite  small  dinner  a sorbet  does  not 
come  amiss.  It  may  be  introduced  between  two 
entrees  and  is  always  refreshing.  On  the  point  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  flavoring  some  chefs  make  a 
blunder.  They  drench  the  ice  with  rum  or  liqueur 
with  a lavishness  that  neutralizes  the  effect  the  sorbet 
is  meant  to  produce. 
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All  sorbets  are  practically  the  same.  They  all  con- 
sist of  a water-ice,  either  flavored  with  fruit-juice  or 
a cordial.  The  latter  is  preferable,  only  because  of 
its  bracing  effect  upon  the  digestion ; but  a very 
delicious  sorbet  may  be  made  without  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  any  shape. 

There  is  not  much  room  for  choice  among  the 
salads  that  are  suitable  for  a dinner.  Lettuce  is  al- 
ways excellent,  and  it  may  be  varied  by  chicory  or 
curled  endive.  A mixed  salad  of  chicory  and  let- 
tuce, or  of  celery  and  lettuce,  is  also  good,  and  celery 
salad,  an  asparagus  salad,  or  even  tomato  mayonnaise, 
may  occasionally  be  introduced.  Other  or  heavier 
salads  are  out  of  place. 

The  time  of  serving  a salad  depends  upon  the 
other  items  of  the  menu.  It  is  often  served  with 
game,  but  when  there  is  no  game  course,  it  follows 
the  roast,  as  a course  by  itself.  Only  green  salads 
are  suitable  to  be  eaten  with  game  and  poultry,  and 
when  tomato  mayonnaise  is  served,  it  should  be  as  a 
distinct  course. 

The  cheese  that  accompanies  a course  of  salad 
should  always  be  of  some  choice  variety.  Koquefort, 
Brie,  Camembert,  Gorgonzuola,  are  the  accepted 
cheeses  for  a dinner,  although  there  are  some 
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tastes  that  prefer  the  mildness  of  the  Philadelphia 
cream  cheese  or  of  the  imported  or  domestic  Neuf- 
chatel. 

ROMAN  PUNCH. 

Three  pints  water. 

Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar. 

Four  lemons. 

Half  pint  rum. 

Boil  the  sugar  and  water,  together  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. Set  it  aside  to  become  cool.  When  perfectly 
cold  add  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  turn  all  into  a 
freezer,  and  when  partly  congealed  add  the  rum. 
Let  the  ice  stand  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
freezer  before  serving. 

LEMON  WATER-ICE. 

As  this  ice  is  the  foundation  for  several  sorbets,  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  give  a recipe  for  it. 

One  quart  water. 

One  pound  sugar. 

Four  lemons. 

Put  the  sugar,  water,  and  the  peel  of  one  lemon 
on  the  fire  together  and  let  them  simmer  five  min- 
utes after  they  come  to  the  boil.  Strain  out  the 
peel  and  when  the  liquid  is  cold  add  to  it  the  juice 
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of  the  lemons  and  freeze.  A good  Maraschino  or 
Siberian  punch  is  made  by  pouring  Maraschino  over 
this  ice,  and  pouring  Benedictine  over  it  converts  it 
into  what  is  sometimes  known  as  a Creole  punch. 
Kirchwasser,  Kiimmel,  Chartreuse,  Cura9oa,  or  any 
other  liqueur  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

RASPBEKKY  ICE. 

One  quart  water. 

One  quart  juicy  red  raspberries. 

One  pound  sugar. 

One  lemon. 

Slice  the  lemon  and  put  the  sugar  upon  it  and 
the  berries  and  let  them  stand  for  two  hours  in  a 
cool  place.  Squeeze  the  fruit  in  a vegetable  press, 
add  the  juice  to  the  water,  and  freeze. 

This  is  a delicious  and  refreshing  sorbet, 

ORANGE  ICE. 

One  quart  water. 

One  dozen  oranges. 

Three  lemons. 

Boil  the  sugar  and  water  with  the  peel  of  one 
orange,  as  directed  in  recipe  for  Lemon  Ice. 
Strain,  add  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  lemons, 
and  freeze. 
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FKUITS  FRAPPES. 

These  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  sorbet 
and  make  a pleasant  variety. 

Select  firm  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  or  man- 
darins, peaches,  or  berries — whatever  happens  to  be 
in  the  market — and  cut  into  very  small,  neat  sec- 
tions. Heap  all  together  in  a freezer,  pack  it  in  ice 
and  salt,  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  that 
the  fruits  may  be  thoroughly  chilled,  but  not  hard 
frozen.  Take  them  out  just  before  they  are  to  be 
eaten,  heap  them  in  punch  or  sorbet  glasses,  sprinkle 
lightly  with  sugar,  and  serve. 

SALADS. 

In  preparing  salad  for  the  table  it  must  be 
broken  into  pieces  small  enough  to  handle  easily 
with  a fork,  since  social  prejudice  is  opposed  to 
touching  it  with  a knife.  The  task  of  breaking  or 
tearing  it  must  be  done  carefully,  that  the  leaves 
may  not  be  bruised.  To  keep  them  crisp  and  fresh 
they  should  be  left  in  ice-cold  water  until  just  be- 
fore they  are  needed,  and  then  dried  lightly  and 
thoroughly  between  soft,  clean  cloths  before  sending 
to  table. 
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Some  hostesses  preserve  the  pretty  fashion  of 
breaking  and  drying  the  salad  on  the  table,  tearing 
it  lightly  apart  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
dropping  it  into  a napkin  laid  in  a salad  bowl. 
When  this  task  is  completed,  they  deftly  shake  the 
salad  in  the  napkin,  so  as  to  free  the  leaves  from 
clinging  water-drops,  turn  the  salad  from  the  napkin 
into  the  bowl,  and  then  dress  it. 

The  simple  French  dressing  is  the  best  for  salads 
of  lettuce,  chicory,  or  endive.  This  consists  of  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much  pepper,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and  one  of  vinegar.  Some 
people  prefer  more  oil,  but  the  proportions  given 
above  are  usually  satisfactory.  This  quantity  will 
dress  salad  for  four  persons. 

TOMATO  MAYONNAISE. 

For  this  the  tomatoes  should  be  large  and  firm. 
Usually  they  are  scalded,  skinned,  and  placed  on  the 
ice  for  several  hours  before  serving,  and  then  either 
quartered  or  sliced,  laid  on  lettuce  leaves,  and  cov- 
ered with  mayonnaise. 

A pretty  fashion  is  to  make  baskets  of  large  to- 
matoes by  cutting  away  a piece  from  each  side  of 
the  top,  leaving  a strip  across  the  top  to  simulate  a 
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handle.  Part  of  the  tomato  is  then  scooped  out 
and  its  place  filled  with  mayonnaise  or  with  finely 
minced  celery.  Each  basket  is  set  on  a lettuce  leaf. 

When  these  baskets  are  made,  it  is  better  not  to 
peel  the  tomatoes. 

ASPAKAOUS  SALAD. 

Boil  the  asparagus  in  salted  water  until  tender, 
drain  it  in  a colander,  and  blanch  it  by  pouring  cold 
water  over  it.  Set  it  aside  until  ice  cold,  and 
serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

MAYONNAISE  DEESSING. 

Into  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  placed  in  an  ice-cold 
plate,  stir  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a little  dry  mustard, 
salt,  and  pepper.  Add  to  this  salad-oil,  a few  drops 
at  a time,  stirring  constantly.  When  the  dressing 
begins  to  thicken  the  oil  may  be  added  more  rapidly. 
Stir  in  a little  vinegar,  to  reduce  it  to  the  desired 
consistency.  A pint  of  oil  may  be  used  with  one 
egg,  and  vinegar  should  be  added  at  discretion. 
Keep  the  dressing  on  the  ice  until  needed,  and  just 
before  using  it  stir  into  it  lightly  the  white  of  the 
egg,  beaten  stiff. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  SWEETS 

By  general  consent  ices  are  accepted  as  an  appropri- 
ate conclusion  to  a dinner.  So  universal  has  their 
use  become  that  they  have  almost  superseded  every 
other  form  of  dessert. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  very  sensible  people  this 
is  a great  mistake.  They  affirm  that  the  chill  to  the 
gastric  organs  given  by  finishing  the  dinner  with  an 
ice  is  liable  to  retard  the  work  of  digestion,  and  they 
urge  the  introduction  of  some  simpler  sweet. 

Housekeepers  of  small  means  object  to  them  from 
the  point  of  economy.  Confectioners’  creams  add 
sensibly  to  the  cost  of  a dinner,  and  home-made  ices 
are  usually  so  troublesome  to  make,  unless  one  has 
a large  household  staff,  that  their  concoction  becomes 
a burden. 

There  are  a number  of  simple  desserts  that  are 
easily  made  in  the  house  and  that  commend  them- 
selves to  the  housekeeper  who  has  more  skill  and 
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taste  than  money.  Heavy,  hot  puddings  and  rich 
pies  seem  out  of  place  at  the  close  of  a little  dinner, 
but  jellies,  blanc-manges,  creams,  and  cold  pud- 
dings are  almost  always  popular.  Half  a dozen  rec- 
ipes for  such  desserts  are  appended.  Many  others 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  housekeeper.  For 
those  who  do  not  object  to  the  labor  of  freezing  the 
cream,  there  are  many  recipes  for  preparing  at  a tri- 
fling cost  ices  quite  as  delicious  as  could  be  furnished 
by  a confectioner.  Directions  for  a few  of  them  are 
given  below. 

SURPRISE  PUDDING. 

One  pint  milk. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

Two  eggs. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  almond  paste,  crumbled  fine. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  rose-water. 

Heat  the  milk  to  scalding  in  a double  boiler  and 
stir  into  it  the  corn-starch  wet  up  in  a little  cold 
milk.  When  this  has  thickened  add  the  butter,  and 
after  this  has  melted  pour  the  mixture  upon  the 
beaten  eggs.  Eeturn  all  to  the  fire,  put  in  the 
almond  paste  and  the  rose-water,  and  after  cooking 
three  minutes  longer,  turn  into  a buttered  mould. 
As  soon  as  the  pudding  is  cold  put  it  in  the  ice  and 
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leave  it  there  for  several  hours  before  sending  it  to 
table.  Serve  it  on  hot  plates,  with  a boiling  hot  sauce 
made  of  a tablespoonful  of  butter,  a cup  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  sherry.  Cream  the  butter 
and  sugar,  set  the  bowl  containing  them  in  an  outer 
vessel  of  boiling  water,  heat  the  sherry  in  a separate 
vessel  and  beat  it  into  the  sauce.  It  must  be  boiling 
when  it  is  taken  off,  and  it  should  be  used  imme- 
diately. 

COFFEE  JELLY. 

Half  box  gelatine. 

One  small  cup  cold  water. 

One  cup  boiling  water. 

Two  cups  strong,  clear  coffee. 

One  cup  sugar. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  for  an  hour, 
stir  the  sugar  into  it,  and  pour  the  boiling  water  and 
coffee  upon  them.  Stir  until  gelatine  and  sugar  are 
dissolved,  strain  and  set  to  form  in  a mould  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle.  When  the  jelly  is  firm  and  cold, 
turn  it  out,  fill  the  hole  in  the  centre  with  whipped 
cream,  and  heap  it  about  the  base  of  the  jelly. 

CLARET  JELLY. 

This  may  be  made  by  the  same  recipe,  using  claret 
instead  of  coffee. 
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STRAWBEKRY  FOAM. 

Half  package  gelatine. 

One  cup  cold  water. 

Three  eggs,  the  whites  alone. 

One  and  a half  cups  sugar. 

Half  pint  fresh,  firm  strawberries. 

One  lemon. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  for  a couple  of 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  mix  with  it  the  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  pour  the  boiling 
water  upon  them.  When  all  are  dissolved,  strain  the 
jelly  and  set  it  aside  to  form.  As  soon  as  it  is  par- 
tially firm,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a stand- 
ing froth  and  whip  the  jelly  into  them,  a little  at  a 
time.  It  will  take  nearly  half  an  hour’s  steady  beat- 
ing to  bring  it  to  a proper  condition.  When  all  is 
a smooth  sj^onge,  stir  into  it  lightly  the  berries,  put 
it  into  a mould,  and  set  it  on  the  ice  for  several  hours 
before  serving. 

Raspberries  may  be  substituted  for  strawberries. 

JELLIED  STRAWBERRIES. 

One  ounce  red  leaf  gelatine. 

One  cup  cold  water. 

One  cup  and  a half  of  sugar. 
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Two  cups  boiling  water. 

One  lemon. 

Half  pint  very  pale  sherry. 

One  pint  strawberries,  hulled. 

Break  the  gelatine  in  small  pieces  and  pour  the 
water  over  it.  Let  it  soak  an  hour,  add  the  sugar, 
lemon-juice,  and  boiling  water,  and  last,  the  sherry. 
Strain  and  set  aside.  When  it  begins  to  form,  have 
ready  small  cups — they  should  be  about  the  size  of 
custard  cups — wet  with  cold  water.  In  these  ar- 
range the  berries,  four  or  five  in  each  cup,  and  pour 
the  jelly  upon  them.  When  they  are  perfectly  firm, 
turn  them  out  on  a platter  and  surround  them  with 
whipped  cream. 

If  the  red  gelatine  cannot  be  obtained,  use  the 
ordinary  gelatine,  and  make  claret  take  the  place  of 
the  sherry. 

CREAM  PUDDING. 

Half  box  gelatine. 

One  cup  cold  water. 

One  scant  cup  sugar. 

Four  eggs. 

Two  cups  milk. 

Two  cups  cream. 

Vanilla  to  taste. 
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Soak  the  gelatine  an  hour  in  the  cold  water. 
Heat  the  milk  to  boiling  and  dissolve  in  it  the  sugar 
and  the  gelatine.  Strain  and  pour  it  upon  the 
beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Eeturn  to  the  fire  and 
cook  three  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Set  it  aside 
in  a cool  place  and  when  it  is  partially  firm,  whip 
it  light  and  add  to  it  the  cream,  whipped.  Set  it 
aside  to  form  and  serve  ice  cold  with  whipped 
cream  around  it. 


TIPSY  TRIFLE. 

One  stale  sponge-cake. 

Three  eggs. 

Two  cups  milk. 

Half  cup  sugar. 

Half  j)int  sherry. 

Half  glass  bright-colored  fruit-jelly. 

Make  a custard  of  the  sugar,  milk,  and  yolks  of 
the  eggs.  Slice  the  cake,  lay  it  in  a glass  dish,  and 
pour  the  sherry  upon  it  slowly,  that  it  may  absorb 
every  drop.  Pour  the  custard  over  it,  make  a me- 
ringue of  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  light,  with  a 
little  powdered  sugar,  put  this  by  spoonfuls  on  the 
cake,  and  dot  it  here  and  there  with  bits  of  jelly. 
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MACAEOON  ICE-CEEAM. 

Half  pound  macaroons. 

One  pint  cream. 

One  pint  milk. 

Tkree  eggs. 

Two  cups  sugar. 

One  teaspoonful  vanilla. 

Beat  the  eggs  light,  mix  the  sugar  with  them,  and 
pour  the  milk,  made  boiling  hot,  upon  them.  Put 
all  in  a double  boiler  over  the  fire  and  stir  until  the 
custard  is  creamy.  Take  it  off  and  set  it  aside. 
When  it  is  cold  add  to  it  the  cream,  the  macaroons, 
crushed  fine,  and  the  vanilla.  Beat  all  well  together 
and  freeze. 

COFFEE  ICE-CREAM. 

One  quart  cream. 

Two  cups  sugar. 

One  cup  clear,  strong  coffee. 

Heat  the  cream  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it,  add 
the  coffee,  beat  all  well,  and  freeze. 

PINEAPPLE  ICE-CREAM. 

One  large  pineapple. 

One  quart  cream. 

Two  cups  sugar. 
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Peel  the  pineapple  and  with  a fork  or  a knife  tear 
the  fruit  into  fine  shreds.  Strew  it  with  one  cup  of 
the  sugar.  Heat  the  cream  in  a double  boiler,  dis- 
solve the  rest  of  the  sugar  in  it,  and  set  it  aside  to 
cool.  Mix  it  with  the  pineapple  and  sugar,  and 
freeze. 

BANANA  ICE-CREAM. 

One  quart  cream. 

One  cup  sugar. 

Six  fine  bananas. 

Juice  of  a lemon. 

Heat  the  cream  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it.  Chop 
the  peeled  bananas  fine  and  put  them  with  the 
cream  when  it  is  cold,  add  the  lemon-juice,  and 
freeze. 

CAFE  MOUSSE. 

Four  cups  very  rich,  thick  cream. 

Half  cup  powdered  sugar. 

Half  cup  strong  coffee. 

Sweeten  the  cream,  add  the  coffee,  and  whip  all 
light.  Put  it  in  a mould  and  freeze. 

STRAWBERRY  OR  RASPBERRY  MOUSSE. 

These  may  be  made  by  the  preceding  recipe, 
using  a gill  of  the  juice  of  the  berries  in  place  of  the 
coffee. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

MENU  SUGGESTIONS 

Possibly  the  woman  who  has  bestowed  some  at- 
tention upon  the  contents  of  this  book  may  think 
that  it  has  failed  of  its  purpose  so  far  as  really  lit- 
tle dinners  are  concerned.  Instructions  have  been 
given  for  preparing  a variety  of  dishes,  of  which 
many  would  be  more  suitable  for  a dinner  given  by 
a woman  of  wealth  than  for  the  small  dinner  of  a few 
courses  that  comes  within  the  compass  of  the  woman 
of  moderate  means. 

To  this  objection  the  answer  is  simple.  Either 
woman  may  take  her  choice  from  the  dishes  de- 
scribed in  this  volume.  If  one  wishes  a simple 
meal,  where  she  shall  offer  her  friends  only  soup, 
meat,  salad,  dessert,  and  coffee,  she  will  find  here 
suggestions  for  preparing  the  items  of  such  a repast 
in  a fashion  to  vary  it  slightly  from  the  stereotj^ped 
bill  of  fare  with  which  many  diners-out  are  wearily 
familiar. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  whose  means  war- 
rant her  in  spreading  a more  elaborate  meal  for  her 
guests  will  be  able  to  make  her  choice  from  recipes 
that,  if  fewer  in  number  than  those  offered  in  a 
large  general  cook-book,  have  at  least  been  selected 
with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  dinner- 
giver. 

For  the  benefit  of  both  it  has  seemed  advisable 
to  suggest  a few  menus  that  may  simplify  the  busi- 
ness of  planning  dinners.  There  has  been  no  en- 
deavor made  to  frame  a scale  of  prices,  because  the 
cost  of  provisions  varies  so  widely  with  cities  and 
with  seasons  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  attempt 
such  a task  with  any  probability  of  giving  real  aid. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  following  menus  is,  it  will 
readily  appear,  that  of  beginning  with  the  simplest 
dinners  and  advancing  gradually  to  the  more  elab- 
orate repasts. 
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1. 

Consomme  d,  la  Eoyale. 

Eoast  Fillet  of  Veal  with  Oysters. 
Baked  Tomatoes.  Kice  Croquettes. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives. 

Surprise  Pudding. 


Coffee. 


136 
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2. 

Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup. 
Crown  of  Lamb. 

Green  Pease.  Potatoes  ct  la  Duchesse. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives. 

Jellied  Strawberries. 


Coffee. 
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3. 

Consomme  ct  la  Eusse. 

Macaroni  Croquettes.  Tomato  Sauce. 

Boast  Capon. 

Boiled  Rice. 

Creamed  Spinach. 

Celery  and  Lettuce  Salad. 
Crackers.  Cheese. 

Salted  Almonds.  Olives. 

Cream  Pudding. 


Coffee. 
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4. 

Ox-tail  Soup. 

Fried  Smelts. 

Hominy  Loaves. 

Fillet  of  Beef. 

Green  Pease. 

Tomato  Mayonnaise. 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives.  Eadishes. 

Claret  Jelly  with  Whipped  Cream. 


Coffee. 
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5. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 

Cromesquis  of  Chicken. 

Roast  Ducks  with  Olives. 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes.  String  Beans. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives. 

Pineapple  Ice-cream. 


Coffee. 
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6. 

Consomme  d,  la  Julienne. 

Oyster  Croquettes. 

Eoast  Capon. 
Potatoes  a la  Duchesse. 
Green  Pease. 

Chicory  Salad. 
Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives. 

Surprise  Pudding. 

Fruit. 

Coffee. 


V, 
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7. 

Oyster  Bisque. 

Chicken  Croquettes. 

Fillet  of  Beef. 

Creamed  Spinach.  Boiled  Eice. 
Asparagus  Salad. 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives.  Salted  Nuts. 
Macaroon  Ice-cream. 


Coffee. 
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8. 

Eaw  Oysters. 

Consomme  of  Chicken. 

Fried  Halibut. 

Sliced  Cucumbers. 

Sweetbread  Pates. 

Eoast  Spring  Lamb. 

Green  Pease. 

Lettuce  and  Chicory  Salad. 
Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives.  Eadishes. 

Tipsy  Trifle. 


Coffee. 
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9. 

Little  Neck  Clams. 

Cream  of  Spinach  Soup. 

Boiled  Salmon. 

Duchesse  Potatoes. 

Artichokes. 

Fillet  of  Beef. 

Bice  Croquettes. 

Asparagus  Salad. 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives.  Radishes. 
Salted  Almonds. 

Strawberry  Mousse. 


Coffee. 
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10. 

Soupe  h la  Reine. 
Oyster  Pates. 

Veal  Cutlets  ^ VAllemande. 
Green  Pease. 

Eoman  Punch. 

Roast  Haunch  of  Venison, 
Celery  Croquettes. 

Lettuce  Salad. 
Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives. 

Tipsy  Trifle. 


Coffee. 
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11. 

Cream  of  Salmon  Soup. 

Sweetbread  Pates. 

Broiled  Mushrooms. 

Sorbet  au  Kirsch. 

Boast  Duck  with  Olives. 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes. 

Celery  and  Lettuce  Salad. 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives.  Salted  Almonds. 

Banana  Ice-cream. 

Coffee. 


10 
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12. 

Eaw  Oysters. 

Consommh  with  Vermicelli. 

Baked  Halibut. 

Potatoes  ^ la  Duchesse. 

Timbale  of  Sweetbread. 

Curry  of  Chicken  and  Eice. 

Fillet  of  Beef. 

Green  Pease. 

Sorbet  an  Kirsch. 

Broiled  Squabs. 

Lettuce. 

/ 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Olives.  Eadishes. 
Salted  Almonds. 

Ices. 

Fruit. 


Coffee. 


Almonds,  salted,  36 
Artichokes,  70 
Asparagus  tips,  70 

Barley,  puree  of,  50 
Beans,  French  string,  107 
Beef,  fillet  of,  90 
Birds,  fried,  101 
Bisque  of  oysters,  46 
Bluefish,  baked,  55 

Cafe^  mousse,  132 
Candles,  22 

Capon,  roast,  stuffed  with 
chestnuts,  94 
Cards,  dinner,  23 
Carving,  28 

Cauliflower  with  cheese,  76 
Celery  croquettes,  72 
Centre  pieces,  14 
Cheese,  selection  of,  119 
Chicken,  d la  Marengo^  77 
consomme^  43 
cromesqui  of,  77 
croquettes,  75 
curry,  78 

fricassee  with  mushrooms,  79 


Chicken,  fricassee  with  peas,  81 
fried,  77 
pdtes^  81 
rissoles^  76 
saute,  80 
timbale  of,  81 
China,  arrangement  of,  25 
Clear  soup,  38 
Consomme,  38 

Consomme,  d la  julienne,  40 
d la  royale,  41 
d la  russe,  41 
chicken,  43 

with  asparagus  tips,  40 
with  vermicelli,  42 
Corn  croquettes,  107 
Cream  of  asparagus  soup,  49 
of  cauliflower  soup,  52 
of  celery  soup,  49 
of  mushroom  soup,  51 
of  pea  soup,  48 
of  salmon  soup,  47 
of  spinach  soup,  58 
Croquettes,  celery,  72 
chicken,  75 
corn,  107 
hominy,  105 
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Croquettes,  macaroni,  72 
oyster,  66 
rice,  105 

Croquettes,  shad  roe,  65 
sweet  potato,  105 
Curry,  chicken,  64 
lobster,  78 
Cutlets,  lobster,  66 
veal  d V allemande^  86 

Decorative  effects,  18 
Duck,  roast  wild,  97 
Duck,  roast  with  olives,  94 
Duck,  salmi  of,  98 

Egg-plant,  baked,  74 
au  gratin^  74 

Fish  au  gratin^  No.  1,  57 
au  gratin^  No.  2 
Flowers,  15 
Fruits  frappes^  122 

Grouse,  roast,  96 
Guests,  selection  of,  8 

Halibut,  baked,  54 
fried,  56 

steak,  au  gratin^  57 
Hominy  croquettes,  105 
loaves,  106 

Ice,  lemon,  120 
orange,  121 
raspberry,  121 
Ice-cream,  banana,  132 
coffee,  131 
macaroon,  131 
pine-apple,  131 


Jellied  strawberries,  128 
Jelly,  claret,  127 
coffee,  127 

Lamb  chops,  85 
crown  of,  92 
epigramme  of,  85 
' roast  spring,  91 
Lettuce  sautee^  69 
Lights,  21 

Lobster,  d la  Newhurg^  63 
curry  of,  64 
cutlets,  66 
pdtes^  63 

Macaroni  croquettes,  72 
Maitre  d^'hotel  butter,  117 
Mayonnaise  dressing,  124 
tomato,  123 
Mousse,  cq/e,  182 
Mousse,  raspberry,  32 
Mushrooms,  broiled,  68 
stewed,  68 
stewed,  canned,  69 

Napery,  13 

Olives,  35 
Oxtail  soup,  42 
Oyster  croquettes,  66 
pdtes^  62 

Oysters,  bisque  of,  46 
raw,  35 

Partridge,  roast,  96 
Pdtes,  chicken,  81 
lobster,  63 
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Pdtes^  oyster,  68 
Pease,  canned  green,  106 
Perfect  little  dinners,  4 
Plates,  changing,  26 
Potatoes  d la  duchesse^  104 
Parisian,  104 
sweet,  croquettes,  105 
Pudding,  cream,  129 
surprise,  126 
Puff-paste,  plain,  60 
Punch,  creole,  121 
Roman,  121 
Siberian,  120 

Quail,  broiled,  99 
roast,  96 

Radishes,  36 
Raspberry  mousse,  132 
Reed-birds,  roast,  99 
Rice,  boiled,  108 
croquettes,  105 
loaves,  106 
Rissoles,  chicken,  76 

Salad,  asparagus,  124 
dressing,  French,  123 
dressing,  mayonnaise,  123 
tomato,  123 
to  prepare,  122 
Salmi  of  duck,  98 
of  venison,  102 
Salmon,  boiled,  53 
Sauce,  Bechamel,  for  fish,  112 
Bechamel,  for  meat,  112 
hordelaise,  115 
bread,  116 


Sauce,  brown,  114 
butter,  113 
Chateaubriand,  115 
hollandaise,  116 
mushroom,  114 
oyster,  112 
piquante,  113 
soubise,  113 
Spanish,  114 
surprise  pudding,  127 
tartare,  117 
tomato,  116 
white.  111 

Scallops  au  gratin,  58 
Shad,  baked,  55 
Shad,  saute,  56 
Shad -roe  croquettes,  65 
Smelts,  fried,  56 
Soup,  clear,  38 
cream  of  asparagus,  49 
cream  of  cauliflower,  52 
cream  of  celery,  49 
cream  of  mushroom,  51 
cream  of  pea,  48 
cream  of  salmon,  47 
cream  of  spinach,  58 
oxtail,  42 

Soupe  d la  reine,  45 
Spaghetti  au  gratin,  73 
in  Italian  style,  73 
Spinach  creamed,  107 
Squabs,  broiled,  100 
compote  of,  100 
roast,  97 

Strawberries,  jellied,  128 
Strawberry  foam,  128 
motisse,  132 
Sweetbread  pates,  84 
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Sweetbreads,  larded,  roasted,  83 
larded,  sautes^  83 
Sweetbreads,  timbale  of,  84 

Table  furniture,  30 
Timbale  of  chicken,  81 
of  sweetbreads,  84 
Tomato  baskets,  133 
Tomato  mayonnaise,  133 
Tomatoes,  baked,  71 
Trifle,  tipsy,  130 


Veal,  blanquette  of,  87 
chops  a la  mayonnaise^  87 
cutlets  d V allema'Hide^  86 
fillet  of,  roast  with  oysters, 
93 

Venison,  roast  haunch  of,  93 
salmi  of,  103 
steaks,  101 

Wine,  serving  of,  33 

Woodcock,  broiled,  99 


MAJORITY  EDITION.  NEW  AND  REVISED. 


COMMON  SENSE 

IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

A MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HOUSEWIFERY. 

Cloth  and  Kitchen  style,  each  lamo,  $1.50. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  New  York. 

IN  TROD  UCTION. 

The  twenty-one  years  that  have  passed  since  the  first  edition 
of  ‘‘Common  Sense  in  the  Household^’  was  published  have 
been  a period  of  marked  progress  in  housewifery.  While  gen- 
eral culinary  principles  remain  unchanged,  methods  and  combi- 
nations have  been  introduced  by  professors  and  adepts  in  the  art 
that  make  advisable  modifications  of  some  recipes  and  the  intro- 
duction of  others,  even  in  a manual  prepared  as  carefully  as  was 
that  which  has  borne  the  test  of  over  two  decades  of  wear  and  tear. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  publishers,  and  the  author’s  design, 
that  this,  the  Majority  Edition  of  “Common  Sense  in  the 
Household,”  shall  be  the  best  guide  in  wholesome  and  palatable 
cookery  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  a young  housekeeper.  The 
great  success  that  has  attended  upon  the  work  from  the  year 
1871  until  now  is  explicable  upon  only  one  hypothesis  — it  meets 
and  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  intelligent  learner,  and  never  dis- 
appoints the  trust  of  her  who  “ has  kept  house  by  it  for  twenty 
years.” 

The  author  speaks  feelingly  in  declaring  that  no  other  result 
of  her  thought  and  toil  has  brought  her  the  gratification  she 
draws  from  the  consciousness  that  she  has  made  domestic  life 
easier  and  thousands  of  homes  happier  by  this  product  of  her 
own  experience. 


fandard  Books  for 

Letters  to  a Young  Housekeeper. 

By  Mrs.  BAYARD  TAYLOR.  12mo,  $1.25. 

The  motive  for  Mrs.  Taylor’s  book  was  a desire  to  help  young  mar- 
ried women  not  only  as  housekeepers,  but  as  keepers  of  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  family.  It  pays  particular  attention  to  food  values,  to  the 
promotion  of  health,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  waste  in  cooking,  dwelling 
also  on  cooking  as  an  art. 

The  Little  Dinner. 

By  CHRISTINE  TERHUNE  HERRICK.  12mo,  $1.00. 

After  devoting  a few  chapters  to  the  table  decorations,  the  service, 
the  wines,  etc.,  Mrs.  Herrick  takes  up  each  course,  giving  suggestions 
and  recipes  and  discussing  the  different  kinds  of  soups,  fish,  entrees, 
roasts,  vegetables,  salads,  and  sweets  that  are  most  suitable. 

The  Cottage  Kitchen. 

By  MARION  HARLAND.  12mo,  $1.00. 

A practical  cookery  book  for  people  of  slender  means,  especially  for 
young  people  beginning  housekeeping.  Its  aim  is  to  advise  young  house- 
keepers how  to  serve  wholesome  and  palatable  fare  tastefully y at  the  lowest 
cost  coinpatible  with  American  prices  current  and  the  demands  of  health- 
fill  bodies. 

The  Dinner  Year  Book. 

By  MARION  HARLAND.  12mo,  cloth  op  “Kitchen 
Edition,”  $1.75. 

This  book  is  not  valuable  merely  as  a directory  for  dinners  appropriate 
to  various  seasons.  It  contains  the  largest  number  of  recipes  for  soups, 
fish,  meat,  vegetables,  entrees  of  all  descriptions,  and  desserts,  ever 
offered  to  the  American  public.  The  material  for  this  work  has  been  col- 
lected with  great  care,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  representing  the  diligent 
labor  of  many  months. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon  and  Tea. 

By  MARION  HARLAND.  12mo,  cloth  JDP  “ Kitchen 
Edition,”  $1.75. 
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